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PREFACE 


"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
speaketh." 

THE  idea  of  presenting  to  the  public 
an  economic  monograph  of  the 
Fuel  Problem  of  Canada  originated 
from  a  casual  remark  by  The  Honour- 
able R.  B.  Bennett,  K.C.,  M.P.,  the 
Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  to 
the  author. 

The  first  question  was  to  decide  for 
whom  this  book  should  be  written. 
There  was  no  need  to  write  it  for  the 
mining  industry.  But,  although  the 
question  has  occupied  the  public  for 
many  years,  by  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment and  comments  in  the  press,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  arouse  national 
interest  in  the  great  importance  of  the 
entire  problem.  Hence  this  book,  which 
is  intended  for  the  public.  It  was  a 
task  of  condensing  the  voluminous  ma- 
terial, eliminating  technical  matters 
and  comprehensive  statistics,  and  yet 
explaining  clearly  the  problem  which 
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Canada  is  facing,  and  suggesting  pos- 
sible solutions.  This  task  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  willingness,  even  en- 
thusiasm, of  those  who  by  their  know- 
ledge and  studies  of  the  conditions  were 
fully  aware  of  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs. 

Thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Charles  Stewart,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  Mines ;  to  Dr.  Charles 
Camsell,  Deput}^  Minister  of  Mines;  to 
Mr.  F.  G.  Neate,  Secretary  of  the  Fuel 
Board;  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Haanel,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Department  of  Mines ;  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Coats,  Dominion  Statistic- 
ian and  to  Mr.  Frank  Wheatley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mine  Workers  Union  of 
Canada. 

As  this  presentation  will  doubtless 
result  in  discussions  and  polemics,  even 
contradictions,  its  main  purpose  will  be 
attained,  namely  to  stir  up  a  greater 
interest  in  the  problem;  and  after 
weighing  the  possible  animosity,  per- 
haps even  attacks,  which  the  author 
will  encounter  from  quarters  not  able 
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to  stand  just  criticism,  he  nevertheless 
has  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  as  he 
finds  it. 

And  if  any  of  the  proposed  or  other 
remedies  be  examined,  accepted  or  im- 
proved, or  are  actually  carried  into  ef- 
fect, the  author  will  feel  amply  reward- 
ed for  his  effort,  upon  which  he  em- 
barked as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  his 
adopted  country. 

Martin  Nordegg. 

Ottawa,  Ontario, 
July  15,  1930. 
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Part  I 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
FUEL  PROBLEM 


INTRODUCTORY 


MAN  has  accomplished  much.  He 
has  succeeded  in  changing  even 
the  discomforts  of  the  climate  by  using 
fuel  to  supply  heat. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel,  coal  is 
the  most  important. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
brought  coal  to  the  throne. 

Coal  became  the  creator  and  mighty 
ruler  of  an  ever  growing  kingdom  "In- 
dustry", moved  by  power. 

But  nothing  is  lasting  in  this  ever- 
changing  world,  and  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Coal  a  revolution  broke  out. 

The  leaders  of  this  revolution  are 
Petroleum,  Hydro-Electric  Power  and 
improved  economical  methods. 

The  coal-producers  of  the  whole  world 
are  suffering  from  this  revolutionary 
movement  which  eliminates  a  consid- 
erable number  of  skilled  workmen  and 
destroys  invested  capital. 

The  coal  problem  of  Great  Britain 
has  received  public  attention  through 
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the  struggles  in  her  political  life  and 
she  has  not  yet  solved  that  problem. 

Europe  is  attempting  to  rehabilitate 
her  coal  industry  by  introducing  mod- 
ern chemical  and  engineering  methods, 
with  a  view  to  extending  its  markets. 

In  the  populated  area  of  Canada — a 
long  but  very  narrow  ribbon  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
— the  supply  of  fuel  is  an  economic  pro- 
blem of  the  first  magnitude. 

Fuel  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  en- 
tire nation.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  es- 
sentials of  life. 

Fuel  concerns  everybody's  welfare, 
comfort  and  pocketbook. 

Fuel  enters  into  the  production  of 
everything  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  economic  and  industrial  util- 
isation of  Canada's  coal  resources, 
which,  not  long  ago,  were  considered 
to  be  one  of  her  most  valuable  natural 
resources,  now  constitutes  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved  but,  apparently, 
the  public  is  unaware  of  this  grave  sit- 
uation. 
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Coal  is  an  especially  important  econ- 
omic factor  in  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia.  But  the  struc- 
ture of  the  entire  Dominion  is  affected 
by  this  problem. 

This  is  not  based  on  a  theory. 

It  is  an  actual  condition  which — if 
not  remedied — will  result  in  continually 
increasing  economic  losses  to  the  entire 
country. 

It  constitutes  a  National  Problem, 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  a  sane 
National  Policy. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  always  exhib- 
ited the  greatest  concern  in  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  Conservative  Party  is  already 
pledged  to  a  Fuel  Policy. 

The  newly  elected  Government  of  the 
Dominion  should  confront  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  17th  Parliament  with  a  prac- 
tical proposition  to  ameliorate  this  crit- 
ical condition  by  taking  energetic  steps 
towards  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  trying  to  improve  conditions,  there 
must  not  and  there  will  not  be  any  op- 
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position  from  any  political  body  or  in- 
dividual who  has  the  interest  of  Canada 
at  heart. 
And  who  has  not? 


CHAPTER  I 


FUEL,  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  NATION 

"The  first  step  toward  protection  of  the  public 
interest  is  a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
coal  business.  Guided  by  facts  rather  than 
rumours,  by  information  rather  than  prejudice, 
the  people  will  be  able  to  exercise  wisely  the 
powers  of  the  government." 

United  States  Coal  Commission. 

GOAL,    Petroleum,    Natural  Gas, 
Peat  and  Wood  are  the  fuels  of 
the  domestic  world. 

Coal,  Petroleum,  Gasolene  and  Elec- 
tricity are  the  motive  forces  of  the  in- 
dustrial world,  and  by  economical  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  inventions,  the  cost  of 
producing  power  is  steadily  falling. 
Why  has  Canada  a  fuel  problem? 
Because  her  coalfields  are  located  too 
far  from  their  markets,  and  her  own 
supply  of  other  fuels  is  insufficient,  and 
transportation  to  certain  regions  is  not 
economical. 
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The  Governments  of  the  Dominion 
and  Provinces  are  fully  aware  of  these 
difficulties.  Several  investigations  have 
been  made.  Most  attempts  at  remedy 
were  caused  through  local  pressure  by 
the  coal  industry,  and  where  actual  help 
was  granted,  it  was  mainly,  perhaps  ex- 
clusively, for  local  political  reasons. 
But  generally  even  an  attempt  at  a  sol- 
ution was  shifted  from  one  Government 
to  another,  and  all  attempts  died  as  us- 
ual. 

It  seems  lately  as  if  the  Provincial 
Governments  were  getting  more  power- 
ful, and  consequently  the  Dominion 
Government  weaker.  If  that  is  true 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out  a 
National  Fuel  programme. 

What  has  actually  been  done  by  the 
Governments  % 

In  1917  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  coal  for  war  purposes  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  Fuel  Controller, 
who  was  authorised  to  make  regula- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor-in-Council,    governing  the 
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price  of  coal,  wood  and  gas,  and  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  sale,  delivery,  con- 
sumption and  use  thereof. 

His  final  report  was  submitted  in 
1919.  It  contained  a  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral fuel  situation  throughout  Canada. 
By  way  of  recommendation,  the  report 
pointed  out,  "that  because  the  whole 
fuel  question  is  one  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  Canadian  people,  there 
should  be  some  body  of  men  following 
it  very  closely,  whose  functions  would 
be  to  advise  when  and  where  certain 
methods  were  capable  of  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  various  centres  of  Can- 
ada. " 

Then  followed,  one  after  another, 
three  investigations  by  Committees  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  one  by  the  Tariff 
Board. 

Once,  in  1923,  matters  became  so  ser- 
ious, that  public  interest  demanded  ac- 
tion. The  following  admirable  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Select  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Mines  and  Minerals, 
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of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Canadian 
Fuel  Supply: 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  time 
has  arrived  for  Canada  to  have  a  National 
Policy  in  relation  to  its  coal  supply  and  that 
no  part  of  Canada  should  be  left  dependent  on 
a  United  States  coal  supply.  And  that  the  whole 
question  of  fuel  supply  for  Canada,  together 
with  the  question  of  cost,  transportation,  desir- 
able interprovincial  action  and  other  means 
whereby  Canada  may  be  self-sustaining  and  self- 
supplying  as  regards  fuel  and  to  inquire  into 
the  necessity  and  possibility  of  supplying  sub- 
stitutes for  coal  be  referred  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Minerals  and  that  said 
Committee  report  to  the  House." 

The  Committee  heard  much  evidence 
from  various  parts  of  Canada  on  many 
phases  of  the  question  submitted  to  it 
in  the  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  stated: 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
step  possible  should  and  must  be  taken 
at  once  by  Canada  through  its  Govern- 
ment, its  transportation  companies,  its 
coal  operators  and  manufacturers  of 
other  fuels,  to  make  Canada  indepen- 
dent of  other  countries  for  its  fuel  sup- 
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ply.  The  economic  question  alone 
should  move  all  Canadians  to  put  forth 
every  exertion  to  attain  this  object. 

If  ever  a  question  of  national  welfare, 
of  national  importance,  was  shelved,  it 
was  this  resolution. 

And  there  was  no  subsequent  storm 
of  protest,  no  public  and  nation-wide 
expression  of  indignation. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  appoint- 
ed a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate 
the  coal  mining  industry  in  1924. 

The  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  fol- 
lowed with  a  similar  investigation  in 
1925. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Maritime 
Claims,  appointed  in  1926,  devoted  a 
part  of  its  investigations  to  Nova  Scotia 
coal. 

The  Duncan  Coal  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  establishment  of  coking 
plants  to  mitigate  unemployment,  and 
to  take  immediate  practical  steps 
towards  their  establishment  by  Federal 
authorities. 
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A  special  committee  was  appointed 
b}r  the  House  of  Commons  in  1926  to 
investigate  the  coal  resources  of  Can- 
ada. 

In  its  report,  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  although  much 
valuable  evidence  and  important  data 
had  been  obtained,  their  investigation 
had,  through  lack  of  time,  not  covered 
the  situation  as  fully  as  the  Committee 
had  hoped.  The  Committee  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  this  investigation 
ought  to  be  resumed  and  continued  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  next  session 
of  Parliament. 

None  of  these  investigations  touched 
the  kernel  of  the  problem,  nor  did  they 
go  beyond  mere  recommendations. 

The  only  actual  result  was  the  crea- 
tion by  the  Dominion  Government  of 
the  Dominion  Fuel  Board,  as  a  stand- 
ing body.  But  its  functions  were  and 
still  are  restricted  to  acting  only  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Government. 
Unfortunately  the  public  hardly  knows 
of  its  existence,  and  less  of  its  valuable 
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findings.  How  can  any  Board  or  fact- 
finding Commission  of  such  importance 
function  on  an  appropriation  of  less 
than  $20,000  annually? 

Many  times  local  demands  were  made 
by  the  coal  industry  and  whenever  it 
suited  the  "powers  that  were",  inade- 
quate and  pacifying  temporary  relief 
was  granted  as  a  kind  of  charity  or 
soporific.  The  general  public  eventual- 
ly lost  interest  in  the  problem,  shook 
its  head  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

From  time  to  time  it  was  aroused 
from  its  slumbers,  and  quickly  calmed 
by  the  creation  of  various  new  and  very 
promising  institutions.  Let  us  consid- 
er what  they  are  or  were  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  a  benevolent  imagination  to 
pass  judgment  on  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

1.  The  Commission  of  Conservation 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resour- 
ces was  its  broad  task,  and  the  Coal 
Resources  naturally  fell  under  its  scope. 
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Very  little  of  value  was  accomplished 
during  its  short  period  of  existence. 

2.  The  Honorary  Advisory  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research 

The  Council  was  formed  in  1917. 

The  Research  Council  Act  of  1924 
provides  as  one  of  its  general  powers: 
"u  to  promote  the  utilisation  of  the  na- 
tural resources  of  Canada/'  How  far 
has  the  Research  Council  fulfilled  its 
authority — which  entails  also  an  obliga- 
tion— in  regard  to  one  of  Canada's  most 
important  natural  resources  % 

Its  first  action  in  1917  was  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  Fuel  Com- 
mittee in  establishing  the  Lignite  Util- 
isation Board. 

3.  The  Lignite  Utilisation  Board 

The  Board  was  established  in  1917 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  com- 
mercially the  feasibility  of  carbonising 
and  briquetting  lignites.  Consequently 
the  Dominion  and  two  Provincial  Gov- 
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ernments  financed  the  establishment  of 
a  plant  at  Estevan,  Sask.  Nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  were  spent 
on  this  futile  attempt  which  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  experiments  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale.  The  plant  is  now  tak- 
en over  by  commercial  interests  who 
changed  the  process  and  are  producing 
briquettes,  with  still  doubtful  results. 

4.  The  Peat  Committee 

This  Committee  was  established  in 
1918.  A  plant  was  constructed  at  Al- 
fred, Ont.  It  was  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Dominion  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  plant  is  now  ly- 
ing idle  and  all  attempts  to  induce  com- 
mercial interests  to  work  it,  have  failed. 

5.  The  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce 

The  Department  is  apparently  only 
interested  in  the  fuel  trade  as  far  as  it 
administers  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  whose  very  instructive  sta- 
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tistics  form  an  exceedingly  lucid  pic- 
ture of  the  fuel  situation. 

6.  The  Alberta  Coal  Commission 

Very  little  is  known  of  its  achieve- 
ments. But  high  praise  is  due  to  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Howard  Stutch- 
bury,  who  started  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  use  of  Alberta  coal,  pro- 
viding demonstration  plants  in  various 
cities.  Probably  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses involved,  this  campaign  was  not 
continued,  and  its  former  success  on  the 
Winnipeg  market  is  now  again  endan- 
gered by  increased  importations  of 
United  States  coal  and  coke. 

The  endeavour  to  place  Alberta  coal 
into  the  highly  competitive  markets  of 
Ontario  was  predestined  to  economic 
failure,  notwithstanding  the  reduced 
railway  rate. 

7.  The  Department  of  Mines,  Divi- 
sion of  Fuel  Research 

This  Department,  as  universally  re- 
cognised, carries  out  most  useful  re- 
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search  work.  It  studies  the  improve- 
ments made  all  over  the  world  connected 
with  fuel  and  publishes  its  findings, 
which  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  industry.  Special  attention  is  dir- 
ected to  the  valuable  contribution  by 
Mr.  B.  F.  Haanel  to  the  World's  Pow- 
er Conference  in  Berlin  in  1930. 

8.  The  Ontario  Research  Foundation 

This  institute  was  formed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  research  into  methods  of  im- 
proving production  in  the  various  in- 
dustries. 

In  carrying  out  experiments  on  Nor- 
thern Ontario  Lignite,  it  is  probably 
duplicating  the  efforts  of  the  Mines 
Branch  in  Ottawa  which  is  fully 
equipped  to  carry  out  all  such  tests. 

9.  The  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Council  of  Alberta 

The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmon- 
ton, is  to  be  complimented  on  its  interest 
in  Alberta  fuels,  and  more  recently  in 
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regard  to  the  utilisation  of  the  Alberta 
Tar  Sands. 

10.  The  Nova  Scotia  Board  of  Fuel 
Investigations 

This  Advisory  Board  was  formed  in 
1927  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  in  regard 
to  extending  the  use  of  Nova  Scotia 
coal.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  various  interests  and  thus  consti- 
tutes the  first  attempt  at  cooperation. 

These  technical  Research  Institutes 
could  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  necessity  for  a  central  body  to  co- 
ordinate efforts,  distribute  problems, 
avoid  unnecessary  duplications  and 
overlappings,  is  obvious.  This  would 
insure  constant  collaboration,  at  least 
regular  exchange  of  views  between  the 
Research  Institutes. 

The  National  Research  Council,  it  is 
hoped,  will  assist  to  its  utmost  power 
these  valuable  researches,  and  enlist  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  the  world's  scien- 
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tists  and  scientific  bodies  in  the  special 
phases  which  the  Fuel  Problem  of  Can- 
ada offers. 

The  whole  Fuel  Question  has  never 
been  grasped  in  its  entirety. 

The  consequence  is  a  tangled  mass 
of  knotty,  lesser  problems,  none  of 
which  has  so  far  been  solved. 

There  is  only  one  way  out,  and  that 
is  a  ruthless  slashing  through  this  Gor- 
dian  knot. 

What  are  the  aids  given  hitherto  by 
the  Dominion  Government? 
Briefly : — 

1.  The  Domestic  Fuel  Act  of  the  Dominion 
of  1927  passed  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  Canadian  coal  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coke.  The  subsidy  provides  for 
annual  bounty  payments  up  to  $1.00  per  ton, 
over  a  period  not  exceeding  15  years.  Has 
it  helped?  Hardly.  The  Montreal  Coke 
Corporation  still  prefers  importing  all  its 
coal  from  the  United  States  and  has  not  used 
coal  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  drawback  of  99%  on  imported  bitu- 
minous coal  for  the  manufacture  of  coke 
in  by-product  coke  ovens  is  a  contradictio 
per  se. 

2.  The  preferential  freight  rate  for  Alberta 
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domestic  coal  to  Ontario  has  hardly  shown 
encouraging  results.  The  shipments  are 
negligible,  compared  with  the  importation 
of  United  States  coal  into  Ontario. 

3.  Nova  Scotia  coal  has  preferential  freight 
rates  on  coal  from  St,  Lawrence  ports  to 
points  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  at  one  fifth  of 
one  per  cent,  per  mile. 

4.  Nova  Scotia  coal  has  a  blanket  freight  rate 
of  $3.00  per  ton  from  the  mines  to  Quebec 
during  the  winter. 

5.  New  Brunswick  coal  has  a  blanket  freight 
rate  of  $2.10  per  ton  from  the  mines  to 
Quebec  during  the  winter. 

6.  Quite  recently,  assistance  on  freight  rates 
has  been  given  to  Western  bituminous  coal 
of  $1.00  per  ton  to  Manitoba. 

7.  Quite  recently,  assistance  on  freight  rates 
has  been  given  to  Saskatchewan  lignites  of 
50  cents  per  ton  to  Manitoba. 

And  this  is  all. 

H.  L.  Keenleyside  says  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States:  "Canadian  legisla- 
tures are  prone  to  extend  aid  to  indus- 
tries in  the  form  of  bounties,  loans  or 
special  assessment  rates. "  Does  this 
include  the  coal  industry?  Hardly. 

In  fact,  Canadian  coal  is  subject  to  a 
royalty  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  to 
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the  Provincial  Governments,  viz.  to 
Nova  Scotia  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents, 
to  Alberta  of  five  cents. 

Besides  this  royalty,  the  mines  of  Al- 
berta have  to  pay  annually  for  lease  of 
coal  lands,  one  dollar  per  acre. 


CHAPTER  II 
COALFIELDS  AND  COAL  MINES 

CANADA  possesses  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  supply. 
There  are  three  regions  of  important 
coal  deposits:  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia. 

In  her  coalfields,  Canada  possesses 
all  varieties  ranging  from  low  grade  lig- 
nites to  semi-anthracite. 

Her  immense  deposits  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Can- 
ada as  follows: 

Nova  Scotia   

Saskatchewan  (lignites) 

Alberta   

British    Columbia  .... 

The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

Includes  the  bituminous  coalfields  of 
Cape  Breton,  with  23  collieries  pro- 
ducing five  million  tons  annually.  The 
price  of  this  coal,  if  transported  by  wa- 
ter, makes  it  possible  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish coal  in  Eastern  markets. 
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9,719  Million  Metric  Tons 
59,812 
1,072,627 
76,035 
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Pictou  County  with  six  collieries, 
producing  about  three  quarter  million 
tons  annually.  The  freight  rate  to  East- 
ern Quebec  is  too  high  for  competition 
with  foreign  coal. 

Cumberland  County  with  three  col- 
lieries could  produce  three  quarter  mil- 
lion tons  annually,  but  during  six  sum- 
mer months  production  is  cut  to  less 
than  half.  This  splendid  domestic  coal 
should  find  an  extended  market  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  freight  rate 
is  prohibitive.  This  district,  though 
300  miles  nearer  Montreal  than  Sydney, 
has — strange  are  the  ways  of  freight 
rates — the  same  rate. 

Minto  District.  Five  collieries  pro- 
duce 175,000  tons  annually.  With  a 
preferential  summer  rate,  a  part  of  the 
market  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
could  be  gained. 

The  Nova  Scotia  mines  shipped  in 
1959  2.37  million  tons  to  Quebec.  The 
producing  mines  were  working  at  81 
per  cent,  of  their  possible  output. 

The  present  trouble  in  the  Maritime 
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Provinces  is  the  seasonal  uncertainty  of 
work.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that 
cheap  water  transportation  prevails 
only  in  summer.  (In  other  provinces 
we  find  the  summer  to  be  the  slack  sea- 
son.) 

If  the  mines  in  the  Maritimes  could 
work  to  capacity  all  the  year  round — 
and  this  should  be  aimed  at — it  would 
be  of  the  very  greatest  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  coal  industry,  but  to  indus- 
try in  general. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan 

Includes  the  lignite  coal  fields  of  Sou- 
ris  district.  Fourteen  larger  mines  pro- 
duce a  total  of  about  500,000  tons  an- 
nually. 

This  lignite  coal  contains  30  per  cent, 
of  water  and  therefore  deteriorates 
quickly.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
stored  for  any  length  of  time  without 
serious  loss,  and  mining  operations  are 
only  being  carried  on  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate demands  of  the  market. 

This  situation  resulted  in  the  demand 
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for  briquetting,  but  so  far  all  efforts 
have  been  without  economic  results. 
The  unfortunate  experiment,  financed 
by  three  Governments,  has  terminated 
by  private  interests  taking  over  the 
plant.  Under  advice  from  the  German 
Lurgi  Company,  the  interests  at  pres- 
ent in  control  are  using  a  different  pro- 
cess. It  still  remains  to  be  seen,  if 
these  experiments  on  a  large  commer- 
cial scale  will  prove  economically 
sound. 

The  Province  of  Alberta 

Is  the  richest  coal  province  in  the  Do- 
minion. Its  total  output  in  1928  was 
1Y2  million  tons. 

The  Alberta  coal  mines  produced  79 
per  cent,  of  their  possible  output  in 
1928. 

The  fluctuations  of  coal  mining  are 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  wage  earn- 
ers. According  to  Mr.  Frank  Wheat- 
ley,  in  January  1928  there  were  11,500 
men  employed,  but  in  May  1928  only 
6,800. 
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The  ease  with  which  Alberta  lignite 
mines  can  be  started,  without  investing 
much  capital,  is  responsible  for  their 
large  number.  It  is  not  exaggerating 
to  say  that  as  a  consequence,  the  mines 
could  produce,  as  they  actually  are,  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  they  can 
dispose  of;  and  yet  they  work  only  a 
few  weeks  at  full  capacity  during  the 
cold  season. 

Many  domestic  coal  mines  are  not 
managed  economically.  There  is  not 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  coal.  Coal  with  high  ash  con- 
tent is  carried  into  distant  markets,  and 
this  worthless  weight  is  being  paid  for 
by  the  consumer,  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  also  in  the  freight  charge. 

The  Drumheller  lignite  district  fur- 
nishes a  very  clear  picture  of  most 
uneconomic  coal  mining  conditions. 

The  total  output  amounts  to  over  one 
million  tons.  But  only  6  mines  pro- 
duce over  100,000  tons  annually,  and 
19  mines  between  23,000  and  100,000  an- 
nually. 
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Many  mines  are  at  a  standstill  and 
the  mining  itself  is  entirely  sporadic. 
If  ever  there  was  over-development,  it 
is  here,  and  yet  new  mines  are  being 
opened  up  in  the  face  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition. Another  disadvantage  of  this 
district  is  the  mining  of  an  inferior 
coal.  The  situation  is  very  critical,  and 
as  a  last  resort  to  extend  the  market,  a 
frantic  appeal  for  a  reduced  freight 
rate  was  made.  With  better  domestic 
coals  available — which  will  store  infi- 
nitely better — it  is  merely  a  question  of 
an  educational  campaign  to  induce  the 
public  to  buy  a  higher  grade  of  coal. 

Unless  this  district  adopts  very  dras- 
tic measures  of  self  help,  by  consolida- 
tion or  other  rational  methods,  the 
greatest  part  of  its  invested  capital  will 
be  lost. 

Though  developing  and  installing 
bituminous  mines  demands  more  capi- 
tal than  lignite  mines,  far  too  many  bi- 
tuminous coal  mines  have  been  opened 
up,  are  over-capitalised  and  over-devel- 
oped.  Consequently,  coal-mining,  from 
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the  standpoint  of  capital,  is  not  a  lucra- 
tive  venture  any  longer. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  coal 
mining  industry  of  Canada  represents 
about  150  million  dollars. 

The  quotations  for  shares  of  Duns- 
muir  Collieries,  Crowsnest  Pass  Coal 
Company  and  Hillcrest  Collieries  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  tell  their  own  tale,  and 
yet,  new  bituminous  mines  are  continu- 
ally opened  up  in  Alberta. 

At  the  close  of  the  16th  Parliament, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  promised 
action  regarding  the  construction  of  a 
railway  for  the  Peace  River  district 
as  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Immediately  an  inspired  article  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers,  entitled 
' '  Help  Coal  Lands stating  that  this 
railway  will  open  up  the  high  grade 
coal  resources  which  are  at  present  too 
remote  for  development. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  project. 
What  is  the  eventual  market  for  this 
coal?   It  cannot  go  East,  because  the 
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mines  on  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way near  the  Yellowhead  Pass  are  al- 
ready over-developed  for  a  restricted 
market,  besides  enjoying  a  shorter  haul- 
age to  the  East.  It  cannot  go  West 
without  encroaching  on  the  Pacific  mar- 
ket, supplied  already  by  Vancouver  Is- 
land coal — and  this  is  being  grad- 
ually, but  constantly,  replaced  by  fuel 
oil.  Consequently,  the  only  market 
available  for  this  new  mine  would  be  the 
consumption  by  the  railway  itself,  from 
the  Eastern  point  where  the  Yellow- 
head  coal  competes,  to  a  Western  point 
where  Vancouver  coal — or  perhaps 
United  States  fuel  oil — competes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  this  an- 
nounced project  must  spell  disaster  to 
the  new  mine  as  well  as  to  some  of  those 
already  in  operation.  This  area  should 
not  be  opened,  as  it  proves  neither  a 
necessity  for  economic  reasons,  nor 
does  it  supply  a  fuel  superior  to  the  coal 
already  available  in  the  region.  Even 
should  strongest  political  influence  be 
brought  to  bear,  it  should  not  induce  the 
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Alberta  Government  to  grant  this  per- 
mission. 

That  the  Alberta  coal  industry  as  a 
whole  did  not  stir  against  this  proposal, 
is  surprising.  It  still  lacks  foresight 
and  co-ordination. 

If  we  consider  Alberta  coal  mines, 
we  find  that  399  mines  were  in  operation 
in  1924,  and  only  281  in  1928 ;  and  yet 
the  output  of  coal  was  five  million  tons 
in  1924  against  over  seven  million  tons 
in  1928.  This  shows  that  though  nearly 
one-third  of  the  mines  have  closed  down, 
a  larger  output  is  recorded.  Conse- 
quently it  is  clear,  that  there  is  neither 
need,  nor  any  advantage  in  opening 
other  mines;  in  the  contrary,  the  clos- 
ing of  more  mines  would  constitute  a 
material  improvement  of  the  general 
situation  of  the  coal  industry. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report 
by  Mr.  Howard  Stutchbury,  Trade 
Commissioner  for  Alberta,  is  signifi- 
cant: 

"We  are  unfortunately  in  a  position  in  Al- 
berta  of   being   over-mined   not   only   in  the 
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matter  of  production  but  in  the  matter  of  oper- 
ating companies.  Many  of  these  companies  are 
irresponsible  to  the  extent  that  they  only  see 
the  immediate  market  and  its  profit  without 
thought  to  ultimate  development  either  for 
themselves  or  for  the  industry  at  large. 

The  conservation  of  Alberta  coal  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Coal  Mining  Industry 
Commission.  Large  quantities  of  coal  have  been 
and  are  being  lost  through  improper  mining 
methods.  It  is  recommended  that  before  mining 
operations  are  commenced,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  opening  a  mine  in  any  partic- 
ular field  as  well  as  the  question  of  capital  re- 
quired to  open  a  field,  be  referred  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Coal  Mining  Industry  Commis- 
sion. The  administration  of  the  regulation 
passed  by  Order  in  Council  P.  C.  2303  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  vested  in  the  above 
mentioned  Commission." 

Southern  Alberta  and  Eastern 
British  Columbia 

Includes  the  Crowsnest  Pass  bitu- 
minous coalfields  with  a  total  produc- 
tion of  2%  million  tons  annually.  Late- 
ly, the  United  States  railway  market 
has  practically  been  lost  for  this  coal. 

As  the  C.P.R.  is  using  80  per  cent,  of 
the  output  of  these  Crowsnest  mines. 
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and  the  greatest  part  only  when  the 
crop  is  moving,  seasonal  mining  is 
therefore  the  result,  which  creates  un- 
economic conditions.  The  collieries 
are  equipped  and  developed  for  a  much 
larger  production  than  the  market  re- 
quires. 

Western  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island 

Includes  the  inland  district,  produc- 
ing 270,000  tons,  and  Vancouver  Island, 
producing  iy2  million  tons.  There  is 
severe  competition  in  this  market  by 
the  constantly  increasing  importation 
of  crude  oil  and  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power.  The  formerly 
thriving  trade  in  bunker  coal  is  natur- 
ally lost  by  the  use  of  oil. 


CHAPTER  III 
DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  COAL 
\  NTHRACITE  is  used  chiefly  for 


Bituminous  is  used  by  railways  and 
industries. 

Lignite  is  used  for  domestic  and  re- 
stricted industrial  purposes. 

The  public  should  know,  for  its  own 
benefit,  the  constituents  of  the  coal 
available  in  Canada. 

B.T.U.  means  British  Thermal  Units 
and  expresses  the  heat  value. 
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These  figures  are  averages.  Within 
these  general  classifications,  there  are 
of  course,  many  variations  according 
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to  the  localities  from  which  the  coal 
emanates,  and  also  from  which  seam 
the  coal  was  taken. 

The  industry  purchases  mostly  on 
contract  and  stipulates  certain  analysis. 

But  the  domestic  consumer  cannot  do 
that. 

Although  every  coal  dealer  might  in- 
form his  customer,  on  demand,  of  the 
analysis,  in  good  faith,  this  does  not  al- 
ways mean  that  the  consumer  actually 
receives  coal  of  this  standard. 

In  fact,  the  content  of  ash  and  slate 
is  often  much  higher. 

The  consumer  should  have  the  right 
and  facility  of  receiving  exactly  what 
he  pays  for. 

This  means  that  in  future  coal  sold 
should  bear  a  certificate  of  origin,  ash- 
content  and  heat  value,  as  well  as  of 
weight. 

The  public  is  already  accustomed  to 
buy  staples  by  certified  grade.  Why 
not  coal  % 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MARKETING  OF  COAL 

"We  might  pension  off  every  superfluous 
middleman  and  yet  society  would  not  be  poorer 
but  richer  as  the  result." 

J.  Ramsay  Macdomald, 

The  Socialist  Movement. 

MOST  of  the  bituminous  coal  is 
being  consumed  by  the  railways. 
They  buy  direct  from  the  mines  and 
carry  the  coal  to  their  logical  distribu- 
tion points. 

Several  bituminous  coal  mines  cater 
only  to  the  railways,  but  some  have  been 
trying  to  supply  industrial  markets  or 
municipal  power  plants,  either  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer,  or  through 
wholesalers.  The  charges  for  these 
latter  "paper  transactions "  vary  from 
a  moderate  minimum  to  fifty  cents  a 
ton. 

The  distribution  of  sub-bituminous 
and  lignite  coal  is  almost  entirely  ef- 
fected by  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

35 
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What  benefit  does  a  mine  derive  from 
employing  a  wholesaler  to  sell  its  coal  ? 

The  wholesaler  offers  no  guarantee  to 
buy  a  definite  part  of  or  the  entire  out- 
put. All  that  he  does,  is  to  sell  as  much 
coal  from  the  mine  to  the  retailers  as 
he  is  able,  and  he  is  held  responsible 
by  the  mine  for  his  transactions.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  great  risk  as- 
sumed by  the  mine,  by  leaving  to  one 
wholesaler  the  responsibility  of  sales. 
The  contact  between  operators  and 
wholesalers  is  not  sufficiently  intimate 
to  adjust  delivery  to  the  uniform  out- 
put of  the  mine. 

The  reason  why  mines  employ  whole- 
salers to  sell  coal,  is  probably  due  to  the 
usually  great  distance  of  the  mines  from 
the  markets.  A  charge  of  about  ten 
cents  per  ton  would  be  much  nearer 
the  actual  commission  for  effected  sales, 
if  a  co-operative  sale  organisation  be 
maintained  by  the  mines  themselves. 

It  is  understood  that  one  wholesaler 
disposes  of  coal  from  three  domestic 
coal  mines  at  the  rate  of  500,000  tons 
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per  year  and  charges  up  to  50  cents  per 
ton.  In  this  instance,  if  this  is  correct, 
this  wholesaler  reaps  a  tremendous  and 
totally  unjustifiable  profit  from  his 
transactions.  The  staff  of  this  partic- 
ular wholesaler  is  small,  and  his  expen- 
ses hardly  conform  to  the  charges  ex- 
acted from  the  mines,  or  better  said, 
from  retailers  who  pass  them  on  to  the 
consumer. 

The  wholesaler  disposes  of  carload 
lots  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer  handles 
the  coal,  dumping  it  generally  in  the 
most  antiquated  and  inefficient  manner, 
and  reloading  it  on  wagons  or  trucks 
for  delivery  to  the  consumers.  He  car- 
ries their  accounts.  It  is  rarely  a 
straight  cash  transaction,  and  he  has  to 
assume  carrying  charges  and  risks. 
The  spread  between  the  purchase  and 
the  invoice  price  to  the  customer — ex- 
clusive of  freight — is  reported  to  be 
often  as  high  as  $3.00  per  ton,  or  where 
delivery  is  made  in  bags,  frequently  as 
high  as  $3.50. 

What  is  the  actual  significance  of 
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this  apparently  exorbitant  charge  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer  ?  If  taken  into 
consideration  that  production  in  the 
mine,  cleaning,  sizing,  including  labour, 
etc.,  and  loading  into  the  railway  car 
actually  amounts  to  about  the  same  a- 
mount — then  the  public  pays  dearly 
for  this  necessity. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  a  great  and  im- 
mediate saving  must  be  affected.  Two 
groups  of  middlemen  are  making  pro- 
fits which  can  hardly  be  justified  in 
comparing  the  actual  price  of  coal  at 
the  mine  with  the  selling  and  handling 
charges.  These  middlemen,  as  shown, 
are  making  exceedingly  high  profits,  or 
else  they  would  not  stay  in  the  business. 
The  elimination  of  these  profits  w^ould 
and  should  directly  and  immediately 
benefit  the  customer,  and  thus  reduce 
the  price  of  Canadian  coal  to  the  extent 
of  materially  reducing  the  consumption 
of  foreign  coal. 

Further,  acting  both  as  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  there  are  lumber  compan- 
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ies  using  their  sheds  and  organisation 
for  the  disposal  of  coal  to  the  public. 

Besides  these  middlemen,  there  are 
co-operative  farmers'  associations  dis- 
posing of  coal  to  their  members. 

Except  in  a  few  big  cities,  these  in- 
termediate traders  are  not  sufficiently 
well  equipped  for  an  up  to  date  and 
economic  handling  of  coal,  resulting  in 
material  waste  and  serious  deterior- 
ation. 

In  Winnipeg  there  are  more  than  100 
coal  dealers,  of  whom  less  than  25  con- 
trol the  market.  There  we  find,  not 
severe  competition,  but  very  ready  un- 
derstanding among  the  retailers,  for 
their  sole  benefit  and  not  particularly 
for  that  of  the  public. 

And  the  result,  as  far  as  the  customer 
is  concerned,  is  that  he  has  to  accept 
quality,  weight,  heat  value  and  price. 
And  it  is  possible  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  correct  way  of  using  coal,  with 
the  result  that  a  great  amount  of  fuel 
is  wasted. 

Even  the  economical  householder,  un- 
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informed  as  he  is  in  regard  to  fuel  val- 
ues, takes  the  price  of  the  fuel  supplied 
to  him  for  granted. 

Commodities  which  he  purchases 
daily,  as  staples,  are  subject  to  careful 
consideration  and  calculation,  because 
he  has  a  fair  comparison  as  to  standard. 

But  in  regard  to  fuel,  purchased  only 
occasionally  during  the  year,  he  has  no 
standard  and  no  control,  at  present. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  RAILWAYS  AND  COAL 

WHEN  travelling  on  our  railways, 
during  a  walk  on  the  platform  we 
look  at  the  tender:  what  fuel  does  the 
engine  use? 

When  we  meet  a  freight  train,  car- 
rying coal,  whence  does  it  come  from 
and  whither  does  it  go? 

The  relations  between  the  railways 
and  the  coal  industry  are  twofold : 

1.  The  Railways  as  Consumers 

The  Railways  are  by  far  the  greatest 
consumers  of  coal.  Towards  the  Pacific 
Coast,  railways  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  burn  oil,  but  otherwise  depend 
upon  the  use  of  coal.  How  far  hydro- 
electric development  in  the  future  may 
induce  the  Canadian  railways  to  use 
electricity,  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  known  that  the  two  great  Can- 
adian railways  used  in  1928  not  less 
than  10  million  tons  of  coal,  but  it  may 
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not  be  known  that  only  half  came  from 
Canadian  mines. 

As  both  systems  are  naturally  opera- 
ted on  the  most  economic  lines,  there 
can  not  be  any  doubt  that  there  exist 
important  reasons  after  intense  study, 
which  induce  the  railway  companies  to 
use  foreign  coals. 

In  fact,  both  systems  have  found  it 
advisable  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  for 
use  in  Canada.  As  far  as  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  is  concerned,  it  is 
shown  that  their  mines  in  the  United 
States  produce  nearly  iy2  million  tons 
annually.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  forced  to  close  down  its  own 
bituminous  mines  at  Hosmer  which  en- 
tailed a  great  loss.  It  is  a  question, 
open  to  debate,  whether  a  railway  com- 
pany— no  matter  how  exceedingly  well 
organised  and  managed  it  may  be — is  at 
the  same  time  an  efficient  manager  of  an 
industrial  concern  of  this  type. 

The  consumption  of  coal  by  the  rail- 
ways is  naturally  greatly  dependent  up- 
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on  the  tonnage  of  freight  which  is  car- 
ried, and  upon  the  season  at  which  it  is 
carried.  The  winter  of  1929-30  in  which 
the  Wheat  Pool  and  other  grain  mar- 
keting agencies  were  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  sell  their  grain,  serves  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  upsetting  of  all  con- 
ditions in  Canada.  This  affected  not 
only  the  entire  country,  but  with  it 
brought  many  coal  miners  to  the  verge 
of  starvation,  by  adversely  affecting  the 
output  of  bituminous  coal  mines. 

2.  The  Railways  as  Carriers 

One  cannot  say  that  our  two  great 
systems  have  shown  in  the  past  a  ben- 
evolent attitude  towards  Canadian  coal 
mines,  even  when  it  became  a  question 
of  supplying  their  own  requirements. 
There  was  never  a  co-operation  of  rail- 
way and  mine  officials — far  from  it, 
there  was  mainly  disagreement  and  pet- 
ty friction.  The  railways  never  consid- 
ered the  actual  needs  of  the  mines,  and 
the  greatest  source  of  trouble  at  the 
mine  is  the  irregular  and  unpunctual 
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supply  of  empty  cars,  even  for  their  own 
coal.  This  might  be  understood,  if  it 
happened  only  during  crop  movement 
or  in  case  of  accidents  or  in  very  severe 
weather.  But  it  frequently  occurs  at 
other  times,  when  the  sidings  on  the 
prairie  are  filled  with  empties  and  noth- 
ing prevents  their  movement.  The  con- 
sequence is  irregular  operation  and  un- 
necessary interruption  of  work  at  the 
mines,  with  subsequent  loss  both  to 
mines  and  labour.  How  often  must 
miners,  ready  for  their  shift,  go  home 
again  because  the  empties  have  not  ar- 
rived ! 

The  railways  naturally  have  always 
the  upper  hand,  especially  when  they 
are  the  customers  of  the  mine — and  the 
operators  hesitate  to  lodge  complaint 
in  order  not  to  antagonize  the  local  rail- 
way officials.  But  even  as  carriers,  rail- 
way officials  assume  the  attitude  of  do- 
ing a  kindness  to  the  mines  in  transport- 
ing their  output.  Considering  that 
transportation  of  coal  from  the  mines  to 
markets  is  a  very  remunerative  item  in 
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their  freight  return,  it  is  surprising  to 
note  the  lack  of  reasonable  co-opera- 
tion or  even  more  of  common  sense  ap- 
preciation of  valuable  business  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  considering  freight  rates,  extraor- 
dinary discoveries  may  be  made.  It  is 
hard,  perhaps  impossible,  to  explain  to 
the  general  public  why  freight  rates  for 
coal  should  be  higher  than  for  wheat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  for  wheat 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  can  just  move. 
But  the  rates  for  coal  are  arbitrary,  ab- 
solutely unjustified,  and  so  prohibitive 
that  coal  simply  cannot  move  as  far  as 
it  should. 

To  give  one  instance:  the  mileage 
from  Fernie,  B.C.,  to  Winnipeg  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  that  from  Syd- 
ney to  Montreal.  But  the  rates  are 
$5.10  and  $3.80  respectively.  No  doubt, 
the  railways  will  claim  that,  generally 
speaking,  wheat  and  coal  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction  and  that  there  is 
hardly  any  return  freight.  But  what 
is  right  for  wheat  is  certainly  right  for 
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coal,  and  even  more  so  for  coal  than  for 
wheat,  because  the  latter  is  a  world's 
commodity,  and  the  former  is  not — as 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  why  railways 
should  not  feel  inclined  to  develop  an 
increased  freight  traffic  for  Canadian 
coal  on  their  own  lines,  instead  of  per- 
mitting United  States  railways  to  reap 
an  income  from  carrying  coal  used  in 
Canada.  It  has  been  stated  that  bitu- 
minous coal  importations  into  Manitoba 
via  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are  nearly 
two  million  tons,  and  that  these  could 
be  fully  supplied  by  the  mines  of  Wes- 
tern Canada  without  opening  a  single 
new  one.  Nobody  expects  the  railways 
to  carry  at  a  loss.  This  was  amply  prov- 
en by  the  public  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
Alberta  coal  rate  subsidy.  But  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Fuel  Board  to  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  "that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  extend  the  mar- 
ket for  Canadian  coal  and  that  coal  is 
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entitled  to  preferential  treatment,"  re- 
mained unanswered. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  railways 
it  can  be  understood,  that  they  only  buy 
coal  when  they  actually  need  it.  But 
this  practice  is  disastrous  to  the  bitu- 
minous coal  industry  and  accounts 
largely  for  the  high  price.  The  mines 
are  actually  compelled  by  the  railways 
to  produce  in  three  months  88  per  cent, 
of  their  total  annual  output,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  their  overde- 
velopment by  80  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  freight 
trains  in  the  East,  bringing  United 
States  coal  to  Canada.  Such  coal  is 
being  carried  in  open  steel  cars,  special- 
ly constructed  for  the  most  economic 
transport,  loading  and  unloading  of 
coal. 

Comparing  these  with  old  wooden 
Canadian  open  and  box-cars — which  are 
being  used  to-day  for  wheat,  and  to- 
morrow for  coal  or  mixed  freight,  makes 
one  feel  that  Canada  certainly  is  a  poor 
and  backward  country. 
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The  loading  of  coal  into  box-cars  re- 
quires— if  it  is  not  done  by  hand-shovel- 
ing— special  machinery.  This  again  in- 
creases the  cost. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway,  Mr.  Hungerf ord,  ex- 
pressed as  far  back  as  1913  his  desire 
to  have  such  steel  cars. 

If  such  an  authority  demanded  them, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  they  are  of  bene- 
fit to  railways. 

A  short  time  ago  Sir  Henry  Thorn- 
ton declared :  "the  real  basis  of  prosper- 
ity rests  not  upon  temporary  conditions, 
but  upon  the  natural  resources". 

This  remark  could  not  possibly  refer 
to  one  of  the  most  important  of  Can- 
ada's natural  resources,  because  if  it 
did,  we  would  to-day  have  a  most  thriv- 
ing coal  industry  in  Canada.  The  above 
statement  by  Sir  Henry  Thornton 
shows  that  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way, which  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
national  prosperity,  is  ready  to  assist, 
as  is  here  promised  by  its  distinguished 
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chief,  in  solving  much  of  the  fuel  sit- 
uation as  it  confronts  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic at  present. 


CHAPTER  VI 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
MARKETS 

LET  us  now  travel  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  let  us  look 
into  the  coal  yards  of  the  retailers,  and 
into  the  furnaces  of  the  industries,  into 
the  municipal  gas  plants  and  into  the 
furnaces  of  the  domestic  consumer. 
What  fuels  do  we  find  in  all  of  them  ? 

The  iron  law  of  supply  and  demand 
rules  supreme. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  coal ; 
the  demand  is  regulated  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  industries,  which  do  not 
increase,  but  rather  tend  to  decline,  and 
by  the  population,  which  is  not  increas- 
ing rapidly,  and  primarily  by  climatic 
conditions. 

The  dealers  cannot  be  accused  of  lack 
of  patriotism  when  selling  foreign  coal 
which  they  are  able  to  purchase  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  Canadian  coal. 
And  even  if  the  public  should  demand 
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Canadian  coal,  and  be  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  price,  they  could  not  get  it. 
However,  patriotism  ends  where  the 
pocket-book  is  concerned. 

1.  Industrial  Market 

Canadian  industries  consume  eight 
million  tons  of  coal  and  coke  annually. 

The  industrial  market  of  the  Mari- 
times  is  not  great  and  is  being  supplied 
mainly  by  local  coal  and  coke. 

The  Montreal  district  is  supplied  by 
Nova  Scotia  and  United  States  coal  and 
coke. 

Toronto  and  Hamilton  use  exclusive- 
ly United  States  coal  and  coke. 

Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  are  a 
favourite  market  for  United  States 
coal. 

Winnipeg  is  a  centre  of  competition 
between  United  States  against  Alberta 
coal  and  Saskatchewan  lignite — and 
coal  consumption  for  power  purposes  is 
now  materially  reduced  by  the  use  of 
hydro-electric  power. 

The  Prairies  are  supplied  with  Sas- 
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katchewan  lignite  and  Alberta  coal,  also 
with  natural  gas,  and  petroleum  coke. 

The  Vancouver  market,  formerly 
supplied  by  Mainland  and  Island  coal, 
is  now  considerably  reduced  by  oil,  im- 
ported from  the  South. 

The  formerly  thriving  bunker  trade 
is  now  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past,  owing 
to  oil  supplied  from  the  South. 

Thus,  the  industrial  markets  of  the 
entire  Dominion  are  restricted — as  far 
as  Canadian  coal  is  concerned. 

2.  Domestic  Market 

For  the  heating  of  domestic  furnaces 
and  cooking  ranges  we  find  an  abundant 
variety  of  fuels. 

There  are  anthracites  from  the 
United  States,  from  Great  Britain  and 
even  Russia. 

There  are  bituminous  and  sub-bitum- 
inous coals  from  Canada,  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

There  are  briquettes  from  United 
States  coal,  from  Souris  Lignite,  and 
from  Alberta  coal. 
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There  is  high  temperature  coke,  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  coke 
made  in  Canada  from  United  States 
and  Canadian  coal,  and  gas-coke. 

There  are  the  low-grade  lignites  from 
Saskatchewan  and  Eastern  Alberta. 

There  is  hydro-electric  energy. 

There  is  gas. 

There  is  fuel  oil. 

And  lastly  wood. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  are  natural- 
ly using  their  own  coal  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  imagine  the  resentment  of  un- 
employed Nova  Scotia  coal-miners  in 
seeing  ships  passing  their  shores,  west- 
bound, loaded  with  foreign  coal  for  the 
Montreal  district ! 

Toronto  burns  two  million  tons  an- 
nually, practically  all  United  States 
coal  or  coke  made  from  United  States 
coal.  The  paltry  35-40,000  tons  of  Al- 
berta coal  now  experimentally  intro- 
duced, do  not  promise  to  conquer  in 
the  future  this  market. 

Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  use 
largely  United  States  coal. 
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Winnipeg  consumes  to-day  100,000 
tons  of  United  States  anthracite  and 
coke,  together  with  Saskatchewan  raw 
lignites  and  their  briquettes,  and  Al- 
berta lignites  and  sub-bituminous  coal. 
And  lastly,  100,000  tons  of  coal  former- 
ly used,  are  now  replaced  by  fuel  oil  and 
electricity. 

The  further  we  travel  west,  the  less 
United  States  coal  is  used.  Further  on, 
Saskatchewan  lignites  disappear  on  the 
market  and  Alberta  domestic  coals  take 
their  place,  as  far  west  as  Medicine  Hat 
and  Calgary.  In  these  areas  natural 
gas  and  hydro-electric  power  have  re- 
placed their  own  coal  supplies. 

The  Vancouver  market  is  being  grad- 
ually conquered  by  Southern  oil. 

This  is  an  actual  picture  of  condi- 
tions to-day.  With  an  importation  of 
about  20  million  tons  of  coal  and  coke 
annually,  what  chance  has  Canadian 
coal — what  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the 
mines,  miners  and  consumers,  if  such 
conditions  are  permitted  to  continue  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  COAL 

CANADA  is  using  thirty-three  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  annually. 
Canada  is  the  second  largest  coal  im- 
porting country  of  the  world — and  yet 
she  possesses  17  per  cent,  of  the  coal  re- 
sources of  the  entire  world. 

It  certainly  is  surprising  that  not  less 
than  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  Canada  depends  upon  the  use  of  for- 
eign coal — and  this  exclusive  of  con- 
sumption by  our  railways.  This  for- 
eign coal  is  being  used  practically  only 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

It  seems  ludicrous  that  over  100  mil- 
lion Canadian  dollars  should  leave  the 
Dominion  annually,  affecting  adverse- 
ly not  only  its  currency,  but  also  the 
country's  trade  balance — when  every 
cent  of  this  enormous  sum  might  be 
used  to  great  advantage  in  the  country, 
safeguarding  and  advancing  her  indus- 
tries, increasing  the  earnings  of  rail- 
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ways  and  paying  a  great  number  of 
workers,  ivlio  in  turn  would  consume 
agricultural  home  products  and  become 
users  of  her  industrial  products. 

Most  of  these  Canadian  dollars  go  to 
the  United  States. 

If  there  were  a  Chinese  Wall  divid- 
ing Canada  and  the  United  States,  Nova 
Scotia  would  supply  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  ex- 
port to  the  Atlantic  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Alberta  would  supply 
the  Prairie  Provinces,  British  Colum- 
bia would  be  self-sustained  and  export 
coal  to  the  Pacific  markets  of  the  United 
States. 

This  would  change  the  present  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  South  into  an 
East  to  West  and  West  to  East  move- 
ment, and  were  it  possible,  the  fuel 
problem  of  Canada  would  be  solved  at 
once. 

But  there  is  no  Chinese  Wall  and 
there  should  not  be,  although  the  United 
States  try  very  hard  to  put  one  up  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  industries. 
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However,  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned to  have  several  gates  opening 
wide  into  Canada  for  all  they  desire  to 
export  and  their  greatest  export  item 
to  Canada  is  fuel. 

"Geographically,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  form  a  single  unit ;  politically  .  .  .  they 
are  divided  . 


What  kinds  of  fuel  are  we  purchasing 
from  the  United  States,  and  what  is 
their  annual  average  cost  to  Canada? 


The  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  amount  to  somewhere  around 
$900,000,000  annually,  (America  Con- 
quers Britain  by  L.  Denny),  fuel  con- 
stituting 15  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
ports. 


H.  L.  Keenleyside  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Minimum 


Other  coals 
Petroleum  .. 
Gasolene  .... 


Anthracite 
Bituminous 
Coke   


,$30,000,000 
27,000,000 
5,500,000 
1,000,000 
.  56,000,000 
.  20,000,000 


$139,500,000 
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What  a  staggering  total  and  what  a 
percentage  of  all  imports ! 

These  purchases  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent justified  by  economic  expediencies, 
partly  attributable  to  geographical  sit- 
uation and  partly  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  an  adage,  that  the  natural 
coalfields  of  Ontario  are  situated  in  the 
United  States.  This  political  disad- 
vantage must  be  overcome,  or  at  least 
ameliorated. 

Imports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  were  14%  mil- 
lion tons  in  1929,  of  which  Ontario  and 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  took  12%  million 
tons  and  Quebec  practically  the  rest. 

The  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  are  over-developed  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  million  tons 
annually,  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 
This  tremendous  surplus  affects  natur- 
ally the  market  of  their  nearest  neigh- 
bour. Besides  this,  owing  to  natural 
advantages,  coal  is  not  only  produced 
cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada,  but  the  haul  is  much  shorter. 
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Consequently,  United  States  coal  sells 
in  Ontario  at  prices  which  practically 
exclude  competition  with  Canadian 
coal. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  "  dump- 
ing" takes  place,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  can  actually  be  proven. 

Mr.  Howard  Stutchbury,  the  Trade 
Commissioner  of  Alberta,  discovered 
an  extraordinary  situation  in  Win- 
nipeg. There,  the  United  States  coal 
distributors  have  their  own  sales-agents 
who  admit  frankly  that  they  can  afford 
to  lose  money  on  their  Canadian  busi- 
ness. They  dispose  of  their  " distress" 
coal  and  thus  stabilize  prices  in  their 
home  market.  By  investigating  the 
matter,  Mr.  Stutchbury  finds  that 
United  States  coal  is  sold  in  Winnipeg 
at  a  price  which  leaves  the  United 
States  operators  not  more  than  30 
cents  per  ton  to  cover  the  cost  and  sell- 
ing of  coal. 

This  surely  must  be  known  to  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Customs. 
Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  enforce 
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the  dumping  regulations,  and  if  not, 
why  not? 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King  says  in  Industry  and 
Humanity : 

"Where  consumers  extend  their  patronage  to 
unscrupulous  competitors,  a  handicap  is  im- 
mediately placed  upon  those  who  are  preserving 
peace  in  industry  and  securing  the  welfare  of 
working  people." 

A  recent  instance  also  proves  dump- 
ing, when  owing  to  the  curtailments  of 
the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canadian  market  was  flooded  with 
United  States  coke.  But  in  considering 
the  possible  reduction  of  the  importa- 
tions of  coal,  we  may  look  too  much  to 
its  possible  effect  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  there,  because 
our  exports  of  coal  to  the  United  States 
are  less  than  half  a  million  tons  annual- 

The  coal  mining  industries  of  the 
United  States  are  insignificant,  or 
better,  of  little  importance  considering 
the  total  United  States  industries,  from 
which  Canada  actively  buys  and  con- 
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tinues  to  do  so  extensively.  Besides 
this,  as  Canada  depends  so  much  on  the 
importation  of  United  States  coal  and 
oil,  it  is  quite  possible  that  any  day 
something  may  happen  to  cut  off  these 
fuels.  It  happened  once  before  with 
anthracite.  It  may  happen  again. 
What  then  ?  Our  railways  would  stop, 
many  industries  would  have  to  close 
down,  the  population  would  freeze  to 
death,  because  such  an  additional,  sud- 
den demand  upon  Canadian  coal  cannot 
possibly  be  met  at  short  notice.  There 
is  also  the  possibility,  and  not  so  remote, 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Bergin  process,  may  con- 
vert practically  all  fuel  oil  into  gaso- 
lene. Then  all  houses,  heated  by  oil, 
would  have  no  heat,  or  would  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase  fuel  oil  from  all 
corners  of  the  world  at  exorbitant 
prices. 

When  we  come  to  the  anthracite  qual- 
ity of  coal,  we  find  that  the  United 
States  importations  have  been  consider- 
ably reduced  during  the  past  few  years. 
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British  anthracite,  which  is  of  better 
quality,  replaces  it.  But  anthracite  was 
never  supplied  from  Great  Britain  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  to  fill  the 
Canadian  demand.  Lately  Russian  an- 
thracite has  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
the  importers  inform  the  public  that 
every  boat  bringing  coal  from  Russia 
takes  Canadian  agricultural  products 
to  Mediterranean  ports.  In  this  altru- 
istic consideration  the  public  would 
only  be  interested — if  the  farmers  or 
the  Wheat  Pool,  would  urge  the  pur- 
chase of  Russian  coal.  Canadian  wheat 
will  find  its  market  even  without  this 
support.  It  is  well  known,  that  Russia 
must  export  what  she  can,  in  order  to 
receive  foreign  currencies,  with  which 
again  to  finance  her  foreign  purchases. 
And  thus  we  find  that  Russian  coal,  con- 
veniently situated  near  Black  Sea 
ports,  traverses  half  the  globe,  to  sup- 
ply the  Canadian  market,  which  is  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  its  own 
home  supply.  Strange  are  the  ways  of 
world  trade! 
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Anthracite  is  the  highest  form  of  lux- 
ury in  fuel.  It  cannot  and  shall  not  be, 
that  people  should  be  prevented  from 
enjoying  this  or  any  luxury.  But  why 
should  there  not  be  a  luxury  tax  on  it  ? 
The  people  who  do  not  want  to  use  any- 
thing else  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
would  hardly  feel  a  tax  of,  say,  $1.00  per 
ton.  At  present,  anthracite  is  free  of 
duty. 

The  Department  of  Finance  counts, 
owing  to  the  present  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton  on  bituminous  coal,  an  annual 
income  of  $6,500,000,  minus  the  draw- 
backs which  amount  to  about  $500,000. 
Any  loss  in  duty  incurred  by  using  Can- 
adian coal  could  be  reduced  by  a  tax  on 
anthracite. 

It  seems  impossible  at  present  to  oust 
all  United  States  coal  from  its  logical 
markets  in  Ontario  and  part  of  Western 
Quebec.  But  the  Western  market  from 
Winnipeg  or  even  Port  Arthur  on, 
should  and  must  be  reserved  for  Can- 
adian coal. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


EXPORTATION  OF  COAL 

THE  countries  to  which  Canada  is 
exporting  an  amount  of  coal  worth 
mentioning  are  the  United  States  and 
Newfoundland. 

In  1929  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 419,373  tons  of  coal,  32,143  tons 
of  lignite  and  52,721  tons  of  coke 
(which  include  27,922  tons  of  petroleum 
coke).  The  Trade  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  in  Ottawa  reports  dif- 
ferent figures,  and  states  as  total  value 
about  $21/2  million  dollars. 

In  1929  Newfoundland  purchased 
269,168  tons  of  coal,  paying  $1,426,706. 

The  principal  Provinces  exporting  to 
the  countries  in  the  world  are : 

Nova  Scotia  with  350,000  tons  of  coal 

Alberta   with    53,000  tons  of  coal 

British  Columbia  with  428,000  tons  of  coal 

The  prospect  of  increasing  Canada's  ex- 
ports of  coal  is  hardly  brilliant. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

THE  cause  of  the  unrest  of  labour, 
not  only  in  the  coal  industry,  but  in 
all  industry,  is  to  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing basic  points : 

(1)  In  the  mistrust,  the  lack  of  confidence  of 
labour,  in  represented  capital ; 

(2)  In  the  endeavour  of  owners  and  managers 
to  cut  down  wages  to  a  possible  minimum, 
in  order  to  show  larger  profits ; 

(3)  In  the  constant  war  of  labour  against  capi- 
tal to  obtain  a  "living  wage"; 

(4)  In  the  suspicion  that  representatives  of 
labour  find  the  only  excuse  for  existence  in 
unnecessary  disputes  and  incitements  to 
strike. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King  says  in  his  work  Industry 
and  Humanity : 

"The  existing  attitude  of  capital  and  labour 
toward  each  other  is  too  largely  one  of  mistrust 
born  of  fear  .  .  .  An  industrial  system  .  .  .  must 
yield  to  a  new  order  based  upon  mutual  confi- 
dence, real  justice,  and  constructive  good-will." 

Anybody  who  has  spent  his  life  with 
workmen,  must  have  learnt  the  lesson 
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that  workmen  are  human  beings  with 
the  same  virtues,  vices  and  habits,  as 
any  others.  Once  trust  is  established  in 
the  minds  of  workmen  in  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  those  who  direct  their 
work,  and  in  their  willingness  to  treat 
them  as  human  beings — everything  has 
been  gained.  There  is  something  illog- 
ical in  capital  treating  labour  in  any 
other  way  than  with  full  equality.  We 
are  living  in  what  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  democratic  countries.  If  in 
electing  the  Government  a  workman's 
vote  counts  as  equal  to  that  of  a  million- 
aire 's  or  capitalist's,  then  any  forced 
subordination  of  labour  by  capital  is 
illogical. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  every  em- 
ployer to  witness  that  in  raising  the 
working  men  to  a  higher  social  level 
than  in  the  past,  and  treating  them  fair- 
ly and  justly,  they  have  established  a 
friendly  relation.  Such  confidence  is 
only  shattered  by  neglect  or  unfairness 
on  the  part  of  capital's  representative. 
The  natural  question  arises,  how  a  lock- 
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out  or  strike  could  be  possible  under  a 
parental  friendly  regime.  This  regime 
is  naturally  only  possible  locally — but 
when  operators  combine  only  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  forcing  wages  down, 
and  the  workmen  combine  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  higher  wages,  a 
constant  war  is  on,  and  one  peaceful 
local  industry,  one  peaceful  local  union, 
has  to  suffer  from  the  attitude  of  the 
multitude. 

Again,  having  recourse  to  Industry 
and  Humanity: 

"Human  nature  does  not  change  when  men 
become  members  of  boards  of  directors,  or  sit 
in  conclaves  or  cabinets.  An  autocratic  man  will 
be  a  tyrant,  whether  he  be  an  Emperor,  the 
manager  of  an  industrial  corporation,  or  the 
leader  of  a  labour  organization." 

This  is  again  a  basic  truth.  A  man- 
ager who  is  a  martinet  is  doing  more 
harm  to  industry  than  a  dozen  better 
men  can  rectify. 

The  specific  trouble  in  the  coal  min- 
ing industry  is  the  scarcity  of  compet- 
ent managers,  Canadians,  in  their  close 
proximity  to  the  United  States,  have 
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adopted  and  are  still  adopting  unwise 
customs  from  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours. Among  them  is  the  strange  cus- 
tom of  making  a  mining  engineer  the 
manager  of  a  coal  mine.  Coal  mining 
is  a  highly  specialised  industry  and  a 
mining  engineer  should  have  his  hands 
full  in  looking  after  the  output  and  con- 
dition of  the  mine.  He  should  be  limited 
to  this  task.  Co-ordinated  or  super-or- 
dinated  should  be  a  business  manager 
whose  duty  would  be  to  look  after  the 
sales  and  costs-control,  accounting  and 
the  welfare  of  the  workmen. 

The  " living  wage"  is  a  very  debatable 
point.  This  question  of  expressing  in 
the  various  currencies  of  the  world  the 
needs  of  the  working  man  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  also  the  modest  comforts  of  life, 
and  relaxation  and  pleasures,  has  been 
and  still  is  a  great  problem  for  national 
economists.  We  see  the  great  difficulty 
at  once,  if  we  localise  the  question  to 
Canada.  The  living  wage  in  British 
Columbia  is  different  from  that  in  Al- 
berta, and  this  again  from  Nova  Scotia 
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and  Saskatchewan  and  New  Brunswick. 
Labour  is  also  a  commodity,  and  will 
congregate  in  the  country  and  place 
where  demand  pays  higher  wages. 

The  quota  regulations  of  the  United 
States  are  directed  against  the  accumu- 
lation of  labour,  and  especially  of  cheap 
labour.  The  quota  is  nothing  else  but 
another  kind  of  tariff  wall,  protecting 
labour  within  the  country  against 
massed  competition  and  keeping  up 
high  wages  as  long  as  the  product  of  the 
work  finds  its  outlet.  But  if,  as  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  stagnation  in 
the  purchasing  will  and  power,  an  un- 
employment situation  arises,  which  is 
the  more  serious,  as  the  former  stand- 
ard of  living  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained without  Union  or  Governmental 
assistance,  unless  a  fall  in  prices  for 
commodities  takes  place  simultaneous- 

A  working  man  is  not  accustomed  to 
save.  Insurance  against  invalidity, 
workmen's  compensation,  old  age  pen- 
sions, point  clearly  the  way  towards 
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collective  insurance  against  forced  un- 
employment, and  if  the  payment  of  such 
legitimately  earned  " doles''  from  their 
own  savings  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  workmen's  chosen  representatives, 
there  will  be  the  avoidance  of  incon- 
gruities, favouritism,  simulation  and 
unjustified  refusal  of  work.  The 
method  of  judging  a  defendant  by  his 
peers  is  certainly  of  great  psychological 
value. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labour 
in  coal  mines  of  Canada  is  well  paid — 
overpaid  in  fact,  if  compared  with  the 
pay  of  mine  labour  in  other  countries — 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  worker  in 
Canada  lives  more  comfortably  and  can 
afford  more  luxuries.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. 

The  reason  is  the  seasonal  work,  re- 
sulting in  unemployment  during  inter- 
mittent and  sometimes  very  long 
periods. 

Many  coal  miners  found  their  total 
earnings  so  unprofitable  that  they  were 
forced  into  agriculture  or  other  indus- 
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tries,  or  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 
The  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  caused 
reduced  output  and  necessitated  the 
permanent  laying-off  of  many  good 
miners. 

Among  the  present  large  number  of 
unemployed  there  are  many  miners. 

The  years  1926,  1927  and  1928  show 
the  following  figures: 

WAGE  EARNEES  EMPLOYED  IN  COAL 
MINES'  OF  CANADA 

Average  Average 
Nova  Scotia     Number         Days  Wage 


1926   12100  247  4.69 

1927   13317  245  4.81 

1928   13333  243  5.83 

New  Brunswick 

1926   544  249  3.18 

1927   558  285  3.58 

1928   585  266  3.55 

Saskatchewan 

1926   470  214  4.52 

1927   509  214  4.42 

1928   509  199  4.72 

Alberta 

1926   8667  230  5.56 

1927   8932  244  5.57 

1928   9289  243  5.79 
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British  Columbia 


1926 

5095 

261 

4.91 

1927 

5038 

278 

4.94 

1928 

5043 

281 

4.89 

Canada 

1926   

26878 

244 

4.97 

1927  

28357 

251 

5.03 

1928  

28754 

249 

5.57 

The  best  miners  should  be  assured 
permanent  employment. 

An  increased  earning  power  by  reg- 
ular employment  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  Canadian  industries. 

In  the  improvement  of  the  coal  con- 
dition, labour  must  contribute  by  ef- 
ficient and  more  careful  work. 

The  enthusiastic  collaboration  of 
labour  is  essential  to  success. 

This  collaboration  should  be  recog- 
nised by  appointing  a  representative 
of  labour  to  the  Dominion  Fuel  Com- 
mission. 


CHAPTER  X 


PEAT 

PEAT,  compared  to  coal,  is  an  in- 
ferior fuel,  but  in  many  countries 
an  exceedingly  valuable  one. 

What,  for  instance,  would  Ireland  be 
without  its  peat  supply?  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia  are  using  peat,  in 
brick  form,  with  great  advantage. 

Canada  is  reported  to  have  many 
peat  bogs,  conveniently  situated.  The 
distinguished  expert  on  the  origin  of 
coal,  Professor  Potonie,  the  author  of 
The  Origin  of  Coal,  once  stated  his 
opinion  to  the  author:  "The  Canadian 
peat  bogs  are  half  a  million  years  too 
young." 

The  story  of  the  deplorable  efforts  to 
establish  a  peat  industry  in  Canada  has 
already  been  told  in  the  report  of  the 
"Peat  Committee". 

Many  great  scientists  and  engineers 
have  devoted  years  of  exhaustive 
studies  and  experiments  to  this  prob- 
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lem ;  also  large  amounts  of  money,  to  be 
precise,  half  a  million  dollars,  were  un- 
grudgingly spent  by  the  Dominion  and 
Ontario  Governments  alone.  But  while 
it  is  reported  that  an  economic  method 
of  manufacture  has  been  developed,  a 
peat  industry  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, principally  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  other  fuels  in  the  market, 
with  which  this  low-grade  fuel  cannot 
compete. 

For  the  present,  peat  as  a  Canadian 
source  of  fuel  will  have  to  be  eliminated, 
until  new  methods  for  its  economic  use 
have  been  found. 


CHAPTER  XI 


PETROLEUM 

PETROLEUM  is  produced  in  Can- 
ada, but  also  imported  in  much 
larger  quantities,  in  its  crude  form  and 
as  a  refined  product. 

Crude  petroleum  is  the  basis  for 
kerosene,  fuel  oil  and  gasolene,  also 
petroleum  coke,  and  similar  products. 

Crude  Petroleum  was  used  in  Canada 
in  1929  to  the  extent  of  over  1072  mil- 
lion Imperial  gallons,  of  which  only  37 
million  came  from  Canadian  wells. 

Canadian  gasolene  production  in  1929 
was  437  million  Imperial  gallons. 

About  2700  wells  are  in  operation  in 
Canada. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  import- 
ed into  Canada  in  1929  cost  not  less  than 
$76,000,000. 

Three-quarters  of  all  imported  crude 
oil  are  being  refined  in  Canada. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Can- 
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ada  in  1929  was  approximately  as  fol- 
lows : 

New  Brunswick  .  .      8,000  barrels 

Ontario  ....  ....  121,000  barrels 

Alberta    992,000  barrels 

(One  barrel  is  35  Imperial  gallons.) 

At  present,  petroleum  yields  50  per 
cent,  gasolene,  and  the  residue  is  a 
heavy  oil,  from  which  further  by-prod- 
ucts are  extracted,  leaving  fuel  oil. 

4-5  barrels  of  fuel  oil  give  the  same 
heat  as  one  ton  of  bituminous  coal. 

One  of  the  petroleum  products  is 
petroleum  coke,  which  finds  a  ready 
market  in  Canada. 

The  Imperial  Oil  Company  (gener- 
ally considered  to  be  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company)  is  the  largest 
producer,  importer,  refiner  and  dis- 
tributor of  petroleum  products  in  Can- 
ada. This  company  has  refineries  in 
six  Canadian  cities. 

The  capital  invested  in  Canadian  oil 
refineries  is  about  55  million  dollars. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that 
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United  States  interests  control  this  fuel 
in  Canada. 

Another  possible  Canadian  supply  of 
oil  may  come  from  the  Athabasca  tar 
sands  which  formed  for  many  years  the 
subject  of  scientific  research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  and  other  scientific 
institutes.  Formerly  its  only  use  was 
restricted  to  experiments  relating  to 
asphalt  paving;  but  lately  an  Inter-de- 
partmental Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Mines  com- 
menced extensive  research  for  wider 
utilisation.  The  basic  incentive  was 
the  economic  extraction  of  the  oil. 

Two  licenses  for  exploitation  were 
granted  to  two  private  concerns.  Part 
of  their  technical  research  work  is  being 
done  in  laboratories  of  the  United 
States,  part  on  the  Clearwater  Reserve 
of  the  Mines  branch  near  McMurray. 
These  plans  include  the  complete  refin- 
ing of  the  oil  gained,  the  production  of 
gasoline  and  other  derivatives,  as  well 
as  paving  materials.   In  the  interest  of 
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Canada  it  is  hoped  that  these  enter- 
prises may  be  successful. 

Oil  shales  exist  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  but  up  to  the  present 
no  economical  methods  have  been  dis- 
covered for  their  utilisation. 

The  attention  of  Research  Institutes 
is  particularly  directed  to  this  very  im- 
portant problem. 


CHAPTER  XII 


NATURAL  GAS 

NATURAL  gas  has  been  found  in 
New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Al- 
berta. 

The  production  in  1929  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


These  figures  of  Ontario  and  Alberta 
tell  an  instructive  tale.  Although  the 
production  in  Alberta  was  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Ontario,  the  actual  to- 
tal value  in  dollars  is  lower.  The  ex- 
planation is  the  increased  consumption 
due  to  the  dense  population  of  Ontario. 

At  present,  an  enormous  waste  of 
natural  gas  in  the  Turner  Valley  of  Al- 
berta is  taking  place.  300  million  cubic 
feet  per  day,  equivalent  to  4  million  tons 
of  best  bituminous  coal  per  year,  go 
into  the  air. 


M.cu.ft.  Value 


New  Brunswick 

Ontario,   

Alberta   


 680,000    $  333,000 

,8%  million  $5,000,000 
..19  million  $4,500,000 
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This  has  commanded  the  close  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
field,  or — as  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment— are  entrusted  with  the  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  National 
Resources. 

At  present  the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  pump  into  the  ground  of  the  exhaus- 
ted subterraneous  Bow  River  valley  the 
superfluous  gas  from  the  Turner  Valley 
for  storage.  If  this  proves  a  success, 
then  a  small  part  of  this  problem  has 
been  solved. 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  natural 
gas  still  goes  into  the  air.  The  scien- 
tists of  the  world  should  be  induced  to 
devote  their  attention  to  this  Canadian 
problem,  and  an  attractive  reward 
should  be  offered  for  any  practical  so- 
lution. 

The  transmission  of  natural  gas,  as 
such,  over  land  is  only  economical  when 
a  sufficient  number  of  customers  can  be 
reached  in  a  short  distance. 

An  attempt  to  pipe  natural  gas  to 
long  distances  seems  a  most  injudicious 
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project,  since  it  cannot  possibly  carry 
any  guaranty  of  permanency,  nor  of 
amortisation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER 
HE  tremendous  development  of 


3^ears  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
saving  of  coal,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  34  million  tons  annually. 
It  is  evident  that  a  further  development 
will  make  Canada  less  dependent  on  im- 
portations of  coal  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  fortunately  hydro-electric 
power  is  available  just  in  the  most  de- 
pendent markets,  viz.,  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

If  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  develop- 
ing power  of  6  tons  of  coal  is  equivalent 
to  one  installed  hydro-electric  H.P., 
then  one  easily  realises  the  great  com- 
petition between  these  two  forces. 

At  an  80  per  cent,  efficiency  and  or- 
dinary 6  months  flow,  the  following  de- 
veloped and  available  water  powers 
exist  in  Canada : 


power    in  recent 
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Province  of  Quebec  with  13,000,000  H.P. 

Province  of  Ontario  with         7,000,000  H.P. 

British  Columbia  with   5,000,000  H.P. 

Fortunately  this  development  goes 
on,  as  it  should,  as  an  important  effort 
to  oust  foreign  fuels. 

The  equalisation  of  the  economic 
use  of  power  during  the  day  peak  and 
night  slack  will  certainly  sooner  or  later 
be  solved  by  storage. 

If  the  linking  up  of  the  great  Hydro- 
Electric  Systems  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  be  of  phenomenal  advan- 
tage to  the  Nation. 

And  where  economic  water  power  is 
not  available,  the  use  of  coal  for  the 
economic  production  of  electric  energy 
may  very  materially  stimulate  domestic 
consumption  of  Canadian  coal. 


Part  II 

POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE 
FUEL  PROBLEM 

(A)  TECHNICAL 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CARBONISATION  OF  COAL 

GOAL  is  split  up  by  heat  into  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  parts. 
This  is  done  in  coke  ovens  and  gas- 
works. 

Coke  ovens  are  producing  coke  for 
smelters  and  industrial  and  domestic 
furnaces,  and  gas. 

Gas  works  produce  an  abundance  of 
lighting  and  heating  gas,  also  gas-coke. 

Other  products  are  tar,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  by-products.  Tar  is  the 
basis  for  aniline  products,  fuel  oil  and 
lubricants. 

The  coking  is  done  at  a  temperature 
of  1200°  Fahrenheit. 

The  higher  the  temperature,  the  high- 
er the  yield  of  gas. 

One  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  give  one 
ton  of  coke. 

Four  tons  of  coal,  converted  into  coke, 
are  required  to  make  one  ton  of  steel 
products. 
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Consequently  the  great  steel  centres 
of  the  world  are  located  over  or  near 
coal  mines  and  coke  ovens,  or  the  lat- 
ter in  or  near  large  cities  where  all  the 
gas  can  be  used,  and  by-products  find  a 
ready  market. 

To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  coke 
ovens  in  Canada,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment is  allowing  a  drawback  of  99  per 
cent,  for  coal  used  in  them,  which  means 
a  reimbursement  of  75  cents  per  ton  of 
coke  made  from  foreign  coal.  The  re- 
sult is.  that  the  coke  plant  in  Montreal 
still  prefers  to  use  United  States  coal 
in  preference  to  Nova  Scotia  coal,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  offered  under 
the  Domestic  Fuel  Act. 

Why  gas  plants — which  practically 
produce  the  same  constituents  as  coke- 
oven  plants — should  not  receive  the 
same  drawback,  is  a  logical  question. 

If  the  coal  is  heated  to  only  600°  Fah- 
renheit, we  produce  the  same  constit- 
uents only  in  different  form  and  quan- 
tities. This  is  called  "low  temperature 
carbonisation".    The  yield  of  gas  is 
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much  less.  It  can  be  regulated  in  such 
a  manner  that  just  sufficient  gas  is  pro- 
duced to  heat  and  drive  the  plant  itself. 

The  coke  is  quite  different  from  the 
coke  obtained  in  high  temperature  car- 
bonisation. It  is  easier  to  ignite,  can 
burn  more  rapidly  if  desired,  and 
makes,  therefore,  an  ideal  fuel — smoke- 
less, and  fully  equal  to  anthracite. 

The  coke  will  store  indefinitely  and 
is  valuable  enough  to  be  transported 
over  long  distances.  The  loss  in  weight 
of  coal,  converted  into  such  high-grade 
coke,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  produc- 
tion of  this  high-grade  fuel,  and  the 
value  obtained  from  the  other  by-pro- 
ducts. If  economical  success  is  proven 
by  tests,  a  model  plant  should  be  in- 
stalled at  Ottawa  which  might  sell  its 
gas  to  the  Ottawa  Gas  Company,  as  well 
as  its  other  products. 

This  low  temperature  carbonisation 
is  most  advantageous  for  Canada,  as 
generally  there  is  no  need  for  an  abun- 
dance of  gas ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  pro- 
duces a  splendid  coke  which  should  con- 
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quer  the  market  easily,  and  oust  foreign 
anthracite. 

This  coke  should  be  briquetted,  if  de- 
sired. 

The  introduction  of  low-temperature 
carbonisation  plants  seems  of  high  value 
in  the  fuel  situation  of  Canada. 

There  are  still  nearly  1,000  so-called 
Beehive-Coke  Ovens  in  existence  at  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  district,  which  pro- 
duce only  coke  and  let  the  valuable  by- 
products go  into  the  air. 

But  since  by-product  coke  ovens  came 
into  use,  they  only  are  being  construc- 
ted, and  we  find  them  at  Sydney,  Hali- 
fax, Montreal,  Hamilton,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Winnipeg,  and  Anyox. 

As  previously  explained,  they  can  on- 
ly be  of  economic  advantage,  where  the 
large  supply  of  gas  can  be  used  for 
smelting  or  other  industrial  purposes, 
or  for  domestic  purposes,  and  further, 
where  the  resulting  coke  can  be  disposed 
of,  in  competition  with  other  fuels. 

The  installation  of  more  "high-tem- 
perature" coke  oven  plants  is  highly 
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recommended,  wherever  the  economical 
conditions  justify  their  installation. 

Of  low  temperature  carbonisation 
plants,  only  one  installation  is  reported 
in  course  of  construction,  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes. 

Low  temperature  carbonisation  seems 
ideal  for  Canadian  conditions  and 
should  be  studied  most  energetically 
and  employed  wherever  feasible. 

This  process  is  able  to  use  inferior, 
low-priced  coal  and  yet  produce  high- 
class  results. 


CHAPTER  XV 


GAS  PLANTS 

IT  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  these 
are  not  modern  and  consequently 
supply  gas  at  high  prices. 

Gas  coke  is  inferior  to  coke  produced 
in  coke  ovens. 

Twenty-five  Canadian  cities  possess 
gas  plants. 

It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
cities  and  the  public  utilities  themselves, 
to  modernise  their  gas  plants  or  install 
low  temperature  carbonisation  plants. 

There  is  also  a  new  process  in  view, 
namely  to  produce  gas  by  utilising  low 
grade  fuels,  leaving  no  coke  or  other  by- 
products. 

If  the  production  of  gas  results  in 
cheaper  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  in- 
stallation of  gas  furnaces  will  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  still 
several  cities  without  any  gas.  An  in- 
stance is  Hull,  where  transmission  of 
gas  from  the  Ottawa  works  should  be 
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able  to  supply  Hull  with  this  very  con- 
venient fuel. 

Gas  is  certainly  destined  to  prefer- 
ence over  fuel  oil,  and  its  greater  use 
is  highly  recommended. 

The  gas  companies  should  bear  in 
mind  the  seasonal  demand  for  their  pro- 
ducts. If  burners  and  boiler  sets  are  to 
be  newly  installed,  they  should  be 
adapted  for  interchanging  firing  with 
graded  and  pulverised  coal,  or  oil. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


CENTRAL  AND  DISTRICT 
HEATING 

THE  possibility  of  economy  in 
Central  and  District  Heating  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  in 
various  countries,  for  instance  in  the 
United  States,  where  300  systems  are 
in  use.  But  we  also  find  some  in  Can- 
ada. 

Central  heating  plants  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  Parliament  Buildings 
in  Ottawa,  and  in  the  Universities  of 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Edmonton,  and 
Kingston.  We  find  district  heating  to 
a  great  extent  in  Winnipeg.  These  sys- 
tems give  to  the  consumer  cleanliness, 
comfort,  health,  convenience,  safety, 
saving  of  the  cost  of  furnaces,  and 
economy,  since  they  permit  the  use  of 
cheaper  kinds  of  coal  in  the  central 
plants.  Especially  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, these  systems  should  be  installed 
wherever  advisable. 
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In  this  chapter,  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  especially  of  the  architects, 
may  once  more  be  called  to  the  more 
scientific  building  of  houses  to  ensure 
the  saving  of  fuel  by  insulation.  Not 
only  will  the  owners  benefit  by  saving 
of  fuel,  but  less  foreign  coals  will  be 
used,  and  the  Canadian  coal  reserves 
will  be  protected.  These  two  main  rea- 
sons ought  to  be  sufficient  on  national 
grounds  to  ensure  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


PULVERISED  COAL 

IT  was  probably  the  use  of  fuel  oil, 
in  its  spray  igniting  and  burning, 
which  prompted  the  first  experiments 
for  using  pulverised  coal. 

It  is  now  greatly  used  for  burning 
cement  in  rotary  kilns ;  in  metallurgical 
furnaces  it  is  already  being  substituted 
for  ordinary  coal,  or  gas,  or  oil,  and 
lately  in  stationary,  locomotive  and 
marine  boilers. 

There  are  many  Canadian  coals  which 
are  suitable. 

The  most  successful  field  has  been  the 
replacement  of  externally  fired  fur- 
naces. 

Its  great  competitors  are  gas,  oil,  and 
tar,  and  they  are  still  preferred,  if 
costs  are  equal. 

At  present  there  is  hardly  great  in- 
clination to  use  pulverised  coal  on  the 
railways  and  in  other  boilers,  and  yet 
the  use  of  slack  coal — which  is  one  dis- 
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advantage  of  our  coals — would  be  a 
great  help  to  our  coal  mines. 

Consequently,  a  further  improvement 
in  the  use  of  pulverised  coal  must  be 
hoped  for. 


POSSIBLE  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE 
FUEL  PROBLEM 


(B)  ORGANISATION 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


LEGISLATION 

L  Appoint  the  Dominion  Fuel  Com- 
mission. 

2.  Cancel  unworked  leases  for  mining 
coal,  after  expiration,  unless  needed 
for  the  life  of  a  mine  in  operation. 

3.  Grant  permission  for  opening  of  a 
new  mine  only  if  its  economical  ad- 
vantage to  the  Nation  is  proven. 

4.  Close  down  by  expropriation  all  un- 
economical mines.  They  are  only 
endangering  the  welfare  of  others 
which  are  of  actual  use  and  need  to 
the  country. 

5.  Determine  proper  duties  on  coal  and 
reasonable  drawbacks. 

6.  Eliminate  duties  on  coal  mining 
tools,  machinery,  oil-drills  and  ap- 
paratus whenever  not  manufac- 
tured in  Canada;  encourage  their 
manufacture  in  Canada. 

7.  Eliminate  the  Provincial  taxes  on 

coal  mined. 
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8.  Finance  by  Government  loans  or  pur- 
chase or  guarantee  of  bonds,  enter- 
prises in  connection  with  fuel. 

9.  Advance  by  loan  or  guarantee,  the 
amounts  of  payroll  to  mines  for  the 
production  of  coal  to  be  stored. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


DOMINION  FUEL  COMMISSION 

THIS  Commission  should  have  pow- 
ers similar  to  those  of  the  Railway 
Commission. 

Its  appointment  should  neither  be 
political  nor  subject  to  political  influ- 
ence. 

It  should  be  composed  of  five  com- 
missioners : 

One  to  be  appointed  by  Order-in- 
Council. 

Three  to  be  appointed  by  Order-in- 
Council,  until  Coal  Syndicates 
are  formed  and  depute  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

One  to  be  appointed  by  Union 
Labour. 

The  Commission  should  have  attached 
as  a  permanent  body,  the  present  Do- 
minion Fuel  Board  in  a  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  advisory  capacity, 
to  be  increased  by  appointments  of 
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other  scientists,  economists,  business  or 
financial  experts,  as  required. 

The  Commission  to  have  authority  to 

1.  Instigate  and  supervise  the  formation  of 
Coal  Syndicates. 

2.  Supervise  the  production,  distribution,  sale, 
delivery  and  consumption  of  fuel,  and  make 
regulations  in  connection  therewith. 

3.  Regulate  and  control  the  prices  of  coal,  coke, 
gas,  and  oil  products. 

4.  Recommend  duties  and  drawbacks  in  con- 
nection with  fuel,  to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

5.  Recommend  to  the  Railway  Commission  reg- 
ulations for  freight  rates  on  fuel. 

6.  Supervise  and  standardise  the  sizing  of  coals 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  grading  by 
the  syndicates,  including  the  percentage  of 
ash. 

7.  Study  and  recommend  to  the  Railways  im- 
provements in  regard  to  their  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

8.  Supervise  wage  and  labour  conditions  and 
make  regulations  in  cooperation  with  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

9.  Recommend  to  the  public  the  most  economical 
fuels  to  be  used  in  their  locality,  and  instruct 
the  public  how  to  use  them.  Encourage  the 
economical  use  of  fuel  in  industries  and 
homes  by  an  educational  campaign. 

10.  Encourage  the  study  by  the  various  Research 
Institutes  respectively,  and  by  foreign  In- 
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stitutes  and  Scientists,  of  the  following 
problems : 

(a)  The  economic  use  of  fuel  by  new  meth- 
ods. 

(b)  Economic  possibility  of  installing  elec- 
tric plants  on  coal  mines,  for  trans- 
mission overland. 

(c)  Transmission  of  natural  and  coal-gas 
overland. 

(d)  Economic  installation  and  location  of 
high  and  low  temperature  coking  plants. 

(e)  Modernising  municipal  gas-plants. 

(f)  Installation  and  location  of  Central 
Heating  Plants. 

(g)  The  greater  use  of  transportation  by 
water  for  fuel. 

(h)  The  study  of  waste  in  all  branches  of 
fuel  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption. 

11.  Recommend  the  financing  in  connection  with 

fuels  and  their  conversion  and  conservation, 
further  in  regard  to  freight,  distribution 
and  storage. 

12.  Encourage  the  manufacture  of  tar  products 
in  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XX 
AMALGAMATION  OF  MINES 

"Mergers  have  been  another  important  factor 
in  American  industrial  progress  .  .  .  this  process 
accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  about  5000 
mining  and  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
period  1919-1927." 

L.  Denny, 

America  Conquers  Britain 

THE  most  drastic  and  efficient 
remedy  to  save  the  coal  situation 
is  to  bury  the  hatchet  of  competition  in 
an  apparently  decreasing  market,  and 
combine.  The  purpose  of  the  operation 
is  not  by  any  means  merely  the  self- 
protection  of  this  very  important  Can- 
adian industry,  but  the  national  policy 
of  trying  to  save  the  Canadian  coal  mar- 
ket for  Canadian  coal. 

The  more  progressive  coal  companies 
demand  the  best  engineering  talents 
available,  promote  advanced  safety  and 
producing  methods,  introduce  modern 
machinery  and  endeavour  to  improve 
social  conditions  of  the  workers.  Less 
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progressive  mines  are  more  concerned 
with  the  matter  of  immediate  profits, 
neglecting  any  progress.  The  financial 
condition  of  some  struggling  mine 
forces  naturally  a  very  uneconomic 
policy. 

The  coal  industry,  as  such,  bears  a 
relatively  higher  overhead  than  any 
other  Canadian  industry. 

The  purpose  of  amalgamation  is  the 
same  as  in  other  industries,  only  to  a 
more  intense  degree,  viz.,  to  reduce  the 
overhead,  and  to  place  the  individual 
interests  in  one  strong  hand.  There  is 
no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  actual  ad- 
vantages derived  from  such  amalgama- 
tions. The  power  which  such  an  amal- 
gamation creates,  has  often  resulted  in 
a  monopolistic  attitude  towards  the  pub- 
lic, and  laws  had  to  be  devised  to  coun- 
teract this. 

But  in  the  case  of  Canadian  mines, 
provision  will  be  made  for  a  control 
and  regulation  of  prices  to  the  consum- 
er. However,  as  it  is  in  the  self-interest 
of  the  producers  to  keep  their  prices 
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low  in  order  to  wrest  the  market  from 
their  foreign  competitors,  this  danger 
is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected  a 
priori. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  all  attempts 
in  the  West,  to  combine  certain  mines 
in  the  same  district,  failed  on  account 
of  the  attitude  of  a  few  operators. 
Everybody  seems  to  want  to  sell  his 
mine  for  cash,  and  for  ridiculously  en- 
ormous amounts.  But  if  the  mines,  al- 
ready agreeing  on  amalgamation,  would 
amalgamate,  it  would  not  matter  if  one 
or  two  mines  would  not  join  at  once. 
There  are  ways  and  means  to  induce 
such  co-operation  of  all. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  already  a 
considerable  amalgamation  in  the  coal 
interests  of  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal 
Company. 

In  Alberta,  the  bituminous  mines 
north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  should  co-operate,  and 
those  in  and  near  the  Crowsnest. 

In  Vancouver  Island  an  amalgama- 
tion of  several  mines  has  lately  taken 
place. 
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Of  domestic  mines,  those  west  of  Ed- 
monton are  predestined  to  amalgama- 
tion, and  ideal  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Saunders  coalfield,  also  the  Drumheller 
Valley. 

Probably  the  reason  for  failure  in 
the  past  was  the  inability  of  the  moving 
spirit  to  prove  by  a  large  bank  account 
his  serious  intention  of  financing  an 
amalgamation. 

The  saving  to  be  effected  would  be 
expressed  by  the  reduction  in  overhead, 
in  technical  and  administrative  costs 
as  well  as  in  the  sale  of  coal,  if  neces- 
sary, directly  to  the  markets.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  advantages  in  purchasing 
supplies,  and  in  allotting  orders  to  the 
mine  which  can  produce  at  best  advan- 
tage, and  closing  down  temporarily  or 
permanently  uneconomical  mines  which 
would  only  hinder  the  success  of  the 
amalgamation. 

Such  amalgamations  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  efficient  organisa- 
tions with  secure  finances.  They  can 
accomplish  what  a  number  of  separate 
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mines  cannot  do,  namely,  reduce  min- 
ing costs,  eliminate  the  waste  of  irreg- 
ular mining  and  convert  this  into  uni- 
form mining,  transport  and  store  coal 
during  the  slack  season  and  extend  cred- 
its to  customers  where  necessary. 

From  an  economic  view,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  wherever  amalgamations 
can  be  brought  about  on  a  proper  and 
justified  valuation,  they  will  certainly 
become  profitable  to  the  combining  in- 
terests. 

This  proposed  amalgamation  of 
hitherto  competing  interests  is  one 
phase  of  the  question,  how  the  mines 
themselves  must  help  in  solving  the  fuel 
problem. 

There  is  also  the  technical  aspect. 
Generally  speaking,  very  little  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  preparation  and 
cleaning  of  the  coal.  The  ash  content 
should  be  reduced  to  a  possible  mini- 
mum by  picking  and  washing  with  water 
or  air.  The  ash  forms  a  dead  weight 
which  only  costs  unnecessary  money  in 
transporting  to  the  market  and  consum- 
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er,  as  it  produces  no  heat,  and  means 
unnecessary  work  for  the  consumer. 
The  ash  content  of  European  coal  is 
generally  much  lower  than  that  of  Can- 
adian coal.  And  notwithstanding  this 
natural  advantage,  the  cleaning  of  coal 
in  Europe  has  been  carried  in  practice 
to  a  very  much  larger  extent.  As  the 
washing  by  water  produces  inconven- 
iences in  our  rigorous  climate,  the  re- 
cent invention  of  dry  cleaning,  namely, 
by  air,  has  made  great  strides  in  a  very 
short  time.  After  three  years,  already 
one  million  tons  were  cleaned  by  air,  and 
in  1929  not  less  than  7  million  tons. 
Three  Canadian  coal  mines  have  in- 
stalled this  system,  which  is  proving 
very  successful,  as  it  reduces  the  ash- 
content  to  half. 

The  preparation  of  coal,  the  sizing, 
is  also  of  great  importance  and  advan- 
tage to  the  consuming  public  and  in- 
dustry. At  present  the  conservatism  of 
the  population  of  the  West  still  pre- 
fers large  lumps  of  coal.  The  only  rea- 
son for  this  strange  anomaly  must  be  the 
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appearance  of  the  coal  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed, because  these  unwieldy  sizes  only 
mean  work  to  the  consumer  in  breaking 
them  into  convenient  sizes.  These  large 
blocks  are  even  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate  than  coal  of  convenient  size.  A 
problem,  still  to  be  solved,  is  the  use  of 
the  fine  slack-coal.  Owing  to  natural 
conditions,  it  often  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  ash,  and  should  there- 
fore be  used,  if  possible,  at  or  near  the 
mines  in  order  to  avoid  the  high  costs 
of  transportation.  It  is  being  used  for 
heating  the  mining  plant  and  producing 
power;  but  in  future  it  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  carbonised,  if  a  way  can  be 
found  to  reduce  the  high  ash. 

The  sizing  of  coal  in  standard  sizes 
should  not  be  done  at  the  mines,  but 
at  distribution  points,  except  where  full 
carloads  go  direct  to  consumers.  Four 
standard  sizes  are  all  that  is  necessary 
for  consumers  to  choose  from. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  for  British 
Columbia  reports  in  1928 : 

"The  amalgamation  of  the  principal 
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mines  in  the  Vancouver  Island  field  is 
an  important  factor,  improving  the  coal 
mining  industry  which  should  result 
in  its  steady  growth  in  the  future. " 


CHAPTER  XXI 


COAL  SYNDICATES 

WHAT  is  a  Coal  Syndicate  or  Car- 
tel?  It  is  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive marketing. 

This  combining  of  interests  has  taken 
different  forms  in  various  countries. 

The  simple  threat  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  its  Mining  Industries  Act  of 
1926  brought  about  the  voluntary  amal- 
gamation of  several  large  mines. 

In  Scotland  a  marketing  scheme  for 
export  of  anthracite  proved  a  success 
and  salvation  from  over-production. 

The  Midland  coalfields  followed  with 
a  quota  system. 

South  Wales  is  at  present  negotia- 
ting on  the  same  lines. 

In  the  United  States  the  "Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange "  was  a  success  and  was 
abandoned  only  when  the  reason  for  its 
existence  disappeared. 

In  Germany,  such  co-operative  or- 
ganisations are  called  "Cartels".  The 
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famous  coalfield  of  the  Ruhr  was  at  one 
time  absolutely  doomed  economically. 
As  a  remedy,  every  producer  became  a 
shareholder  in  a  coal  selling  syndicate, 
which  allotted  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  total  output  to  each  mine.  All  share- 
holders benefitted  in  consequence  in  the 
success  of  the  syndicate,  and  this  sys- 
tem has  been  in  use  for  eleven  years. 
In  a  most  ingenious  way  it  was  made 
possible  for  a  mine  owner  to  sell  his 
quota  of  output  to  another  mine,  and 
shut  down  his  own  mine  which  was  pro- . 
ducing  uneconomically.  This  proved  a 
panacea  and  seems  ideal  for  Canadian 
conditions.  From  the  outset,  the  syn- 
dicate controlled  the  distribution,  ous- 
ted the  unnecessary  middlemen  and 
sold  direct  to  the  large  consumers.  The 
whole  scheme  worked  so  well  that  it  be- 
came the  model  for  all  other  German 
Cartels  which  are  also  proving  to  be 
very  successful. 

Considering  that  these  German  Car- 
tels had  only  to  fight  competition  with- 
in their  own  country,  and  comparing 
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this  with  our  domestic  competition  plus 
foreign  competition — which  does  not 
prevail  at  all  in  Germany — it  strength- 
ens the  necessity  of  forming  cartels  or 
similar  organisations  in  Canada. 

How  would  such  a  system  work  in 
Canada  ?  We  would  have  a : — 
Nova  Scotia  Coal  Syndicate  (an  amal- 
gamation exists  practically  already 
in  the  Dominion  Steel  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, but  should  be  extended  further 
to  create  a  Syndicate). 
Alberta  and  Southeastern  British  Col- 
umbia Coal  Syndicate  (subdivided 
into  bituminous,  sub-bituminous  and 
lignite  Syndicates). 
Mainland  and  Island  British  Columbia 
Coal  Syndicate,    (subdivided  in  two 
Syndicates), 

The  associating  mines  would  form  a 
selling  syndicate  and  allot  to  each  mine, 
with  a  guarantee,  a  certain  output. 

The  object  of  these  Syndicates  should 
be: 

1.  To  inspect,  grade  and  classify  coal 
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and  issue  certificates  as  to  origin, 
quality,  weight  and  ash. 

2.  To  promote  the  interests  of  produc- 
ers and  consumers. 

3.  To  arrange  for  economic  shipment, 
storage  and  distribution. 

4.  To  sell  coal  at  a  price  which  includes 
the  cost  of  wholesale  selling.  The 
selling  organisation  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted for  profit. 

5.  To  advance  to  the  mines,  if  necessary 
and  according  to  the  output  under 
the  quota,  money  for  payroll  and 
freight  purposes  and  collect  moneys. 

6.  To  distribute  moneys  received. 

7.  To  arrange,  if  possible,  contracts 
with  wholesalers  and  retailers. 


CONCLUSION 

THE  main  features  of  the  fuel  situ- 
ation may  be  summarised  as  fol- 
lows: Canada  has  enormous  resources 
of  coal  sufficient  for  many  generations 
to  come;  and  her  fuel  is  available  in 
certain  regions  and  immediately  at  our 
disposal  without  further  investment. 

Canada  has  an  important  railway 
net,  rather  more  extensive  than  econ- 
omic, certainly  beyond  its  actual  pres- 
ent and  possible  near  future  require- 
ments. 

Consequently,  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures for  an  independent  supply  are  ex- 
isting. The  main  handicap  still  is  the 
long  distance  from  the  mines  to  the  mar- 
kets, resulting  in  an  intense  competition 
with  foreign  supplies.  Apparently  the 
industry  has  been  unable  or  has  made 
no  attempt  to  overcome  by  its  own  ef- 
forts the  present  serious  hindrance. 

That  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
present  precarious  condition  of  the 
whole  fuel  situation. 
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If  the  Fuel  Problem  be  considered 
from  a  national  standpoint,  it  has  quite 
a  different  aspect.  National  does  not 
only  mean  the  abandonment  of  local 
and  provincial  interests  in  favour  of 
a  wider,  embracing  atmosphere  of  the 
Dominion,  but  it  means  the  complete 
subjection  of  all  minor  interests  to  the 
interests  of  the  entire  nation.  And 
Canada  avowedly  is  a  Nation.  There 
is  no  alternative.  The  question  must 
be  dealt  with  from  a  national  stand- 
point. 

Would  it  not  obviously  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  entire  nation  thoroughly 
to  organise  its  own  coal  industry,  to 
found  new  industries  upon  it,  and  thus 
derive  increased  potential  wealth,  pro- 
viding increased  haulage  for  Canadian 
railways,  adding  to  the  number  of  her 
mining  population,  which  we  have 
shown  will  in  return  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products — or  continue  to  export  the 
gigantic  amount  of  about  $100,000,000 
annually,  sacrifice  these  potential  pos- 
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sibilities  by  continuing  a  policy  or  lack 
of  policy,  responsible  for  the  deplorable 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  present  f 

There  can  only  be  one  answer  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

If  this  tremendous  amount  could  be 
gained  by  Canada's  own  coal  industry, 
it  would  support  thousands  of  miners 
and  their  families,  meaning  many  more 
thousands  of  population.  What  a  won- 
derful logical  and  biological  immigra- 
tion policy ! 

This  unfortunately  is  but  a  dream. 
Canada  must  be  content  to  realise  even  a 
part  of  it.  What  then  are  the  difficul- 
ties and  how  can  they  be  overcome  ? 

There  must  first  be  brought  about  a 
unification  of  minds,  bent  on  National 
Welfare,  determined  to  waive  petty  per- 
sonal, local  and  provincial  interests. 
All  must  be  of  one  mind,  no  matter  how 
autocratic  it  may  sound: 

No  matter  what  fuel  is  to  he  used — 
coal  or  electricity,  or  oil  or  gas — it 
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should,  if  possible,  be  of  Canadian  ori- 
gin, or  manufacture. 

This  should  be  the  dictum  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  sacred  egotism,  its  loftiest 
view  and  integral  duty  for  generations 
to  come. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  together 
the  mine-operators  in  their  local  fields, 
then  embrace  further  regions,  then  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  the  railways, 
then  induce  an  energetic  attitude  of  the 
Governments  and  lastly  arouse  a  high 
interest  in  the  consumer — who  will  ben- 
efit financially  from  the  start;  but  the 
consumer  is  the  entire  population. 

The  East  and  the  West  have  to  unite 
in  the  endeavour  to  convince  Ontario 
that  its  interest  is  ultimately  bound  up 
with  their  interest.  Once  the  public 
sentiment  is  aroused,  the  Governments 
will  have  to  act  or  they  would  not  fulfil 
their  duties  of  statesmanship.  Drastic 
measures  will  have  to  be  applied  and 
some  individuals  and  interests  will 
probably  object  and  place  obstacles  in 
the  way — as  they  do  in  every  economic 
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change — but  the  final  success  will  be  of 
inestimable  profit  to  the  Nation  as  such. 
Several  solutions  are  possible. 

If  they  are  not  applied  and  at  once, 
Canada's  coal  industry,  which  groans 
under  unbearable  conditions,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  further  financial  losses  of  capi- 
tal and  increased  non-employment. 
The  industry  must  progress  or  go  un- 
der.  Stand-still  is  retrogression. 

The  time  is  past  for  the  coal  indus- 
try of  the  East  and  the  West  to  lobby 
or  beg  assistance  and  this  to  be 
granted  as  usual,  for  political  expedien- 
cy. It  must  be  ungrudgingly  given  for 
national  reasons. 

Capital  and  labour,  making  up  this 
most  important  industry,  based  on  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  natural  resour- 
ces of  Canada,  sustaining  the  life  of 
her  people  and  giving  power  for  her  in- 
dustries, can  and  should  demand  as 
their  legitimate  right  every  support  and 
provision  for  its  welfare. 

There  should  be  no  half-hearted  mea- 
sures.   There  must  be  a  determined 
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"Canadian  Fuel  Development  Plan". 

The  Dominion  Government,  together 
with  the  Provincial  Governments, 
should  consider  how  the  problem  can 
be  ameliorated  immediately  and  be 
solved  as  far  as  possible  in  the  future. 
There  will  be  need  of  concerted  legisla- 
tion and  of  financial  assistance.  The 
first  will  hardly  meet  opposition,  and 
should  the  second  be  criticised,  then  it 
might  be  well  to  remember,  that,  for 
instance,  the  proposed  Union  Station  in 
Montreal  will  cost  the  taxpayer  the 
amount  of  $50,000,000,  and  this  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  certainly  not  so 
essential  to  the  Nation — as  the  financing 
of  the  Fuel  Development  Plan. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  L.  Mac- 
Kenzie  King,  says  in  Industry  and  Hu- 
manity : 

"Wise  governmental  policy  in  the  en- 
couragement and  direction  of  Industry, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  improved  methods  of 

distribution  are,  one  and 

all,  incentives  to  increased  production, 
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and  therefore  far-reaching  in  their  pos- 
sible effects  upon  the  successful  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  relations  

Policies  of  government  with  respect 
to  industry,  to  trade  and  commerce,  to 
transportation  and  communication  .  . 
are  scarcely  less  important  as  factors 
in  determining  industrial  conditions 
than  the  ground  work  which  Nature 
itself  provides/' 

And  the  coal  industry  of  Canada  and 
the  Nation  does  not  demand  anything 
more — and  nothing  less. 

It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  to 
hope  that  Canada  could  be  absolutely 
independent  of  imports  of  fuel.  But 
ways  and  means  have  to  be  found  to 
make  Canada  less  dependent — and  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  that  Canada 
might  be  shut  off,  and  this  suddenly, 
from  a  foreign  supply.  ' 6  Si  vis  pacem, 
para  bellum."  The  first  step  should  be 
by  legislation  and  private  enterprise,  to 
regulate  and  increase  the  production  of 
coal  and  its  derivatives  from  our  own 
natural  resources.   If  this  can  be  done, 
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and  it  must  be  done,  we  would  not  only 
see  our  coal  industry  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing state,  but  also  a  reduction  of  the 
price  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 
In  fact,  this  latter  intention,  if  carried 
out,  will  produce  the  former.  The  coal 
mining  industry  must  do  its  utmost  to 
help  itself.  The  first  steps  within  the 
industry  should  be  amalgamations  and 
the  formation  of  coal  syndicates. 

They  will  immediately  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  mining  costs  and  savings 
in  distribution.  The  amalgamations 
will  result  in  an  increased  profit  to  the 
industry,  the  coal  syndicates  in  a  re- 
duced price  to  the  consumer.  This 
again  would  permit  an  extension  of  the 
market,  and  it  should  be  assisted,  and 
energetically,  by  greater  use  of  water- 
transportation,  as  well  as  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates. 

The  Fuel  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  and  should  func- 
tion as  the  paternal  body  in  charge  of 
the  National  Interests. 

The  present  Fuel  Board  would  act  as 
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the  permanent  technical  and  economical 
adviser  to  the  Fuel  Commission.  Judg- 
ing from  its  activities  in  the  past,  which 
were  prompted  by  the  organising  talent 
of  Dr.  Chas.  Camsell,  who  instilled 
into  the  members  the  enthusiasm  for 
their  work,  there  need  be  no  misgivings 
in  counting  on  their  efficient  services  in 
the  future.  They,  being  Civil  Servants, 
employed  by  the  various  Departments, 
took  most  willingly  the  additional  work 
on  their  shoulders — with  never  any 
monetary  reward  for  their  continuous 
additional  duties. 

Amongst  the  problems  which  the  Fuel 
Board  would  have  to  face  in  an  econom- 
ical, practical  way,  adapting  it  to  local 
conditions,  is  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  derivatives  from  coal.  They  are 
destined  to  supplant  foreign  raw  coals 
in  the  "  acute  fuel  area  "  of  Ontario, 
especially  anthracite.  By  extracting 
from  United  States  bituminous  coal  the 
valuable  constituents,  the  installation  of 
coking  plants  means  another  important 
Canadian  industry,  which  will  not  only 
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supply  gas  to  districts  not  yet  served 
with  this  convenient  f  uel,  but  must  also 
result  in  cheaper  gas  to  the  consumer. 
The  coke  will  gradually  oust  anthracite 
which,  if  demanded,  must  be  imported, 
because  Canada  has  none.  The  question 
of  establishing  low  temperature  coke 
ovens  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  must 
also  be  studied.  It  will  then  be  found, 
that  the  installation  of  more  high  tem- 
perature coke  ovens,  and  of  low  temper- 
ature coke  ovens,  which  latter  do  not 
yet  exist  in  Canada,  will  be  of  great 
economic  advantage. 

Considering  now  the  geography  of 
Canada  from  a  fuel-distribution  stand- 
point, the  first  aim  of  a  National  Fuel 
Development  should  be  to  leave  at  pres- 
ent only  one  stretch  of  the  whole  Dom- 
inion still  to  be  supplied  by  U.  S,  bitum- 
inous coals,  and  that  is  the  region  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  Fort  William. 
Whatever  coal  is  used  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Ottawa,  and  from  Fort  William  to 
Vancouver,  should  come  from  Canadian 
sources. 
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But  the  coal  industry,  aided  by  the 
Governments  and  the  Fuel  Commission, 
cannot  overcome  all  hindrances.  The 
great  railways,  as  consumers  and  car- 
riers, have  to  join,  and  with  enthus- 
iasm, and  esprit  de  corps. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  both  systems  would  buy 
Canadian  coal  in  preference  to  foreign 
coals — if  prices  and  conditions  are 
equal,  or  nearly  equal. 

The  railways,  instead  of  insisting  on 
a  peak  purchase  load  during  three 
months,  could  and  should  buy  coal  more 
uniformly  all  the  year  around  and  store 
it  at  proper  distribution  points.  This 
in  itself  would  result  in  a  lower  price  of 
coal  for  their  own  use,  and  would  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  mining  industry. 

They  could  further  assist  by  the  elim- 
ination of  demurrage  charges  to  the 
mines,  whenever  their  empties  are  not 
needed  elsewhere.  They  should  supply 
empties  punctually,  whenever  needed. 

They  should  not  press  the  mines  for 
immediate  payment  of  freight,  when 
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shipping  industrial  and  domestic  coal 
during  the  slack  season  to  distribution 
points — i.e.,  not  insist  on  collecting 
freight  charges  until  the  coal  is  actually 
paid  for.  The  railways  at  any  rate  have 
the  coal  as  collateral. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
naturally  to  satisfy  its  shareholders  as 
to  profits.  But  this  railway  has  never 
failed  yet  to  show  its  patriotism  in  the 
past,  since  its  inception. 

The  Canadian  National  Railway  of- 
fers, however,  a  different  aspect.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  nation,  maintained 
by  the  nation,  being  kept  alive  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Dominion.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  Canadian  coal  industry  is 
of  national  importance,  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  nation  as  the  railway  itself. 

The  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  fuel 
situation  of  Canada  will  demand  con- 
siderable new  financing.  While,  of 
course,  this  will  have  to  be  borne  event- 
ually by  the  industry  itself,  benefitting 
from  an  extended  demand  for  its  coal, 
the  Governments  will  have  to  assist  in 
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a  large  way,  at  the  commencement. 
Which  are  the  schemes  which  need  fin- 
ancing ? 

The  amalgamations  and  coal  syndi- 
cates must  be  financed  by  the  coal  mines 
themselves,  without  outside  aid,  or  in 
other  words  they  must  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  The  distribution  system,  as 
far  as  the  moratorium  on  freight 
charges  is  concerned,  will  be  aided  by 
the  railways — or  by  the  Canadian 
banks,  which  should  consider  coal  a 
commodity  and  advance  funds  on  this 
collateral  as  they  do  for  wheat.  The 
selling  itself  will  not  need  to  be  assisted 
by  the  public  purse. 

But  the  modernising  of  coalyards 
may  demand  capital  beyond  the  means 
of  amalgamations  and  coal  syndicates. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  develop- 
ment plan  to  oust  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. On  the  contrary,  wherever  they 
are  willing  to  place  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  coal  syndicates,  allow- 
ing them  to  control  their  costs  and  a 
legitimate  profit,  they  might  be  re- 
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tained.  But  their  handling  of  coal, 
which  must  be  modernised  and  econom- 
ical and  efficient — should  be  controlled 
by  the  syndicates  and  by  the  Fuel  Com- 
mission. Unless  these  agents  find  the 
necessary  capital  themselves,  Munici- 
palities, or  the  Provinces,  or  the  Dom- 
inion— or  all  jointly — should  facilitate 
the  raising  of  capital. 

The  more  regular  mining  of  the  fu- 
ture will  demand  advances  for  the  pay- 
roll, to  be  paid  when  the  output  is  sold. 
This  means  discounting  of  bills  of  lad- 
ing by  the  Banks. 

Then  comes  the  installation  of  high 
and  low  temperature  coke  ovens  and  the 
modernising  or  replacement  of  gas 
plants  by  low  temperature  carbonisa- 
tion plants.  This  should  be  aided — if 
the  gas  companies  or  new  industries 
cannot  raise  the  capital — by  the  Gov- 
ernments. The  same  would  apply  to 
central  heating  plants.  In  no  case 
should  a  subsidy  be  asked  for.  If  any 
industry  cannot  live  without  subsidy,  it 
is  not  economically  worth  being  created. 
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What  funds  are  available  for  such 
raising  of  capital  and  for  credits? 

We  have  seen  that  the  Consolidated 
Funds  of  the  Dominion  receive  an 
amount  of  about  $6,000,000  annually 
in  duties  from  imported  foreign  coal. 
This  amount,  if  earmarked  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  coal  mining  industry — which 
suffers  on  account  of  these  imports — 
would  mean  the  interest  on  a  capital  of 
not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

This  reserve  of  $6,000,000  annually 
may  never  be  drawn  upon  entirely  or 
in  part.  But  it  would  be  the  guarantee 
of  interest,  by  the  Dominion,  as  to  the 
capital  which  the  industry  must  raise. 
Therefore,  all  mat  is  being  asked,  is  the 
guarantee  of  securities  to  be  issued. 
The  issue  of  such  securities  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  most  thorough  and  scrupu- 
lous investigation  in  regard  to  necessity 
and  soundness  by  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned, under  the  supervision  of  the 
Fuel  Commission,  with  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  Parliament.  Considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  problem, 
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which  is  of  National  interest,  the  de- 
mand made  is  logical  and  most  reason- 
able. Nobody  could  possibly  object — 
in  the  contrary,  everybody  should  agree 
to  it  as  a  public  necessity.  No  more  de- 
serving cause  has  ever  asked  for  na- 
tional support. 

There  seems  no  need  to  elaborate  on 
the  desirability  of  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  Canadian  mined  coal.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  income  to  the 
Province  of  Alberta  for  instance  of  ap- 
proximately $350,000  annually.  Out  of 
this  amount,  $75,000  is  for  coal  con- 
sumed within  the  Province.  Consid- 
ered, therefore,  from  a  purely  Provin- 
cial standpoint,  the  Province  would  ac- 
tually lose  a  levy  of  $275,000  which— 
as  the  entire  tax — is  being  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  outside  of  Alberta.  But 
the  reduction  of  5  cents  per  ton  on  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  together  with  the 
other  savings  effected  by  distribution, 
will  extend  the  market  for  Alberta  coal. 
And  as  this  has  been  the  most  energetic 
endeavour  of  the  Alberta  Government 
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for  so  many  j^ears,  the  Province  cannot 
possibly  object  to  this  apparent  mone- 
tary loss  which  will  be  more  than  offset 
I  n  a  thriving  industry. 

There  should  be  great  endeavour  to 
induce  the  Railways,  the  Industry  and 
the  public  to  purchase  and  receive  coal 
in  summer.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  consumers  would  willingly  pur- 
chase and  pay  for  what  they  need  four 
to  six  months  later.  Consequently ,  an 
inducement  has  to  be  offered,  and  this 
should  be  not  only  a  reduction  in  price, 
month  per  month,  but  also  in  the  method 
of  payment.  The  instalment  system  hab 
enabled  the  public  to  buy  pianos,  and 
books,  and  radios  and  motor  cars  by 
weekly  or  monthly  payments.  Why 
should  this  not  be  done  with  regard  to 
coal? 

The  purchase  of  fuels  in  Canada  is 
now  done  from  hand  to  mouth.  It 
should  be  altered  by  offering  economic 
advantages  to  the  consumer  for  pur- 
chasing and  taking  a  supply  in  sum- 
mer, or  early  in  the  fall.   Various  util- 
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ities  offer  a  considerable  discount  for 
cash  payment  if  made  until  a  certain 
date.  This  is  being  used  largely.  Why 
could  that  not  be  done  in  regard  to  fuel 
purchasing  % 

It  has  been  stated  by  dealers  that 
some  of  their  accounts  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  collect,  especially 
during  the  last  winter.  And  thus  we 
find  that  the  coal  actually  burned  last 
winter  has  not  yet,  in  summer,  been 
paid  for.  The  public  utilities  enforce 
payment  or  shut  off  their  supply.  The 
coal-dealer  cannot  do  that,  because  he 
has  no  monopoly  and  his  customer  will 
unfortunately  turn  to  a  more  lenient 
dealer.  This  again  accounts  to  a  certain 
extent  for  a  higher  price  of  coal,  not 
only  to  the  tardy  customer,  but  also  to 
the  punctual  payer. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  electric 
energy  must  and  will  be  developed 
further  and  further  either  from  water- 
power  or  from  coal.  The  electric  power 
schemes  have  never  yet  had  any  diffi- 
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eulties  in  being  carried  into  effect,  and 
Un  a  need. 

The  search  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  is  still  being  continued,  and  should 
be  encouraged. 

The  solution  of  the  fuel  problem 
should  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  particular,  of  those  who  now 
— by  the  vote  of  the  Nation — are  en- 
trusted with  the  safeguarding  and 
furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion. 
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